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EDITORIALS 


"CROSSING THE STRAIT OF MESSINA--THE DILEMMA 
OF NATIONALISM" 


You tread over fires hidden under a treacherous crust of ashes, 
--Horace 


As all attentive school boys know, the ancient Romans struggled 
for centuries to consolidate the Italian peninsula, What immediately 
followed that conquest isnot always appreciated, for near the middle 
of the third century B.C, their armies left the mainland for the first 
time. Crossing the narrow strait between the toe of the boot and 
Sicily, in response to an appeal from the Messinese, who had lost 
their independence to the Carthagenians, the Romans took a step from 
which there was no turning back, one permanently setting the course 
of their history, Without so intending they broke their insular bonds, 
an act propelling them on to the battlefield of world power politics 
and ultimately into "world" domination. In retrospect, we can see 
that they had the qualities for such a role--courage, resolve, the 
best soldiers in Mediterranean history, an agrarian citizenry from 
which their soldiers were called, a maturing sense of national pur- 
pose, political wisdom, vision, reverence, and especially a sense of 
discipline, gravity, and duty. 

The United States took a long look across the Strait of Messina 
when Thomas Jefferson, without approval of Congress, sent a naval 
squadron to combat the pirates of the Barbary States in the early 
nineteenth century; but the nation irretrievably crossed over with 
the Spanish-American War. By now we know, or should know, enough 
history to comprehcad both the significance of this step as well as 
the obligations it imposes upon us. But do we? 

To play this role of world political power, a people must have many 
of the same characteristics today as those of the ancient Romans. 
Since nationalism describes our emotional identification with a nation- 
state, an identification that provides both meaning to life and a sense 
of security, it requires nurture and sacrifice to maintain the condi- 
tions of its existence, Pointedly, if we are to have a nation to which 
we can express nationalistic affection, then several requirements 
are evident: loyalty to its ideals; service to its institutions; duty to 
protect it from enemies; and subordination of selfish aspirations to 
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the larger social-national good. 

A spirit of nationalism carried us into the modern world, Whether 
national loyalty in America today is sufficient, however, to hold this 
nation together is an open question. Maybe yes, but there are indi- 
cations to the contrary--especially in the absence of a will to do what 
the objective conditions of these times require. Consider the reluc- 
tance of our five major social institutions. The business community 
often seems more interested in profits than in the quality of products 
or services, The church, taking denominations collectively, often 
falters by failing to impose coercive moral obligations upon the com- 
munity of believers and sometimes hesitates in the face of massive 
social evils. Government at all levels often seems to fluctuate be- 
tween the corrupt and inept, leaving the nation all too often drifting 
with the tragically destructive currents of our time. Education often 
seems a jumble of chaotic purposes run by a managerial class too 
frequently morally detached, taught by a professional class too fre- 
quently disinterested in serious intellectual purposes, and attended 
by a student class too frequently bored and unmotivated. And the 
family seems less effective as its integration weakens, as transitory 
cohabitation preempts the traditional sacrament, as divorce de- 
molishes two-fifths or more of each year's marriages, and as de- 
sertion shatters its very foundations. Add to these things the weak- 
ened confidence in government caused by corruption and aimless 
foreign military adventures then the full seriousness of diminished 
will is evident. 

What to do with our inherited nation-state and its praditions poses 
frightfully difficult problems, for nationalism is both an imperative 
and a luxury. We seem pinned on the horns of a dilemma as we have 
need of national loyalty as well as increasing need to free ourselves 
from it. On the one hand man is probably not mature enough to live 
without asense of nationalistic identity, but on the other hand tech- 
nological interdependence and destructiveness make nationalism an 
outmoded loyalty. It seems a necessity in a world like ours, one un- 
stable and armed beyond rational limits. And a second and cogent 
argument in its favor is that a large number of us, in our present 
state of relative immaturity, find emotional fulfillment and sta- 
bility in nationalistic identification. There is, however, one per- 
Suasive argument against nationalism that can be summed up in the 
growth of modern technology. Note the seemingly unanswerable logic 
in the imperious growth of technology: the car destroyed the politi- 
cal necessity of the county system; the airplane outmoded the state 
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system; and now the international rocket loaded with mega-tons of 
nuclear explosives renders the nation-state system passe, In begin- 
ning logic we were taught three ways to escape when impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma. We can pose a counter one, but that really does 
not solve the problem. Or we can seek to demolish one of the horns 
of the dilemma, and in this case the effort is futile. Or finally, we 
can seek to escape through the horns of the dilemma by asserting 
another alternative. My guess is that for the time being, and per- 
haps for avery long time indeed, we shall have to live with the stress 
imposed by our predicament until we mature beyond the emotional 
need for nationalism or learn to control the destructive potential of 
modern science. Perhaps then we escape between the horns. 

We donot seem capable of agreeing upon what nationalism requires 
of us, if anything, and what its true expression should be. Modern 
liberals and internationalists want to limit national sentiments and 
that government encouraged by it. Conservatives more often than 
not agree with the Irish statesman, Charles Parnell, when he said, 
"No man has aright to fix the boundary of the march of a nation, no 
man has a right to say to his country--thus far shalt thou go and no 
further." Nor can we agree on whence the source of wisdom to deal 
with nationalism and government, Philosophy? Science? Theology? 
Empiricism? Yet the majority, I suspect, would more agree with 
Milton, when in "Paradise Regained" he said the ancient prophets are 
the best teachers of "the solid rules of Civil Government" for "in 
them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, what makes a National 
happy, and keeps it so...." 

Perhaps the problem of nationalism can best be handled if leaders 
reflect carefully before they move across the Strait of Messina. 
Perhaps the meaning of this dilemma is the same as that of the end- 
less others running through life. That is, it further illustrates our 
inescapable involvement in paradoxes, for these are the philosophical- 
moral-psychological substance of life, and they can be understood 
only as one clearly sees the tragic nature of human existence, That 
we habitually seek to avoid the tragic vision by immersion in a com- 
mercial-fun culture is the principal cause of the puerile quality of 
our nationalism and its pitiful optimism. The ultimate mischief, 
however, is not our inability to resolve the dilemma of nationalism, 
but the fact that many do not even know it is a problem of tragic 
dimension, 

Lloyd P. Williams 
University of Oklahoma 
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EVALUATOR OR FACILITATOR 


A major problem in formal education is the fact that the classroom 
teacher must wear two hats. First the teacher is expected to facili- 
tate learning and second the teacher is expected to evaluate the re- 
sults of his own facilitating activities, Someone must act in each of 
these roles, but is it a sound practice to have the teacher play both 
roles at the same time? 

Someone must act as facilitator or else each generation will tend 
to start from zero and rediscover the wheel. In the popular Dis- 
covery Method of instruction the teacher expects the student to dis- 
cover for himself the concepts and laws which took generations of 
scholars to develop. This is only possible when the teacher facili- 
tates the discovery by presenting the student with carefully chosen 
cases for study. Society had to discover the particular examples and 
cases which then lead to the formalization of associated principles. 
Generations of scholars have developed and discovered mathematical 
problems, philosophical paradoxes, ethical dilemmas, and biological 
specimen which have aided in the refinement of ideas, The teacher 
as facilitator collects these aids, orders them, and brings the stu- 
dent into contact with them in a fashion which makes learning occur. 

As evaluator the teacher makes a pronouncement. You have passed, 
You have failed. You receive a grade of "B". You are awarded the 
blue ribbon. As evaluator the teacher must make a statement to the 
parent disclosing the accomplishments or level of accomplishments 
which the student has attained. As evaluator the teacher must help 
determine whether the student is passed to the next grade, whether 
the student is accepted for graduate studies, whether the student 
receives consideration for preferred employment. Current practice 
requires alist of all scholastic work attempted and this list must be 
accompanied by the teacher's evaluation of that work, 

The two roles cannot be completely separated from each other. As 
facilitator the teacher must evaluate the student's location on the 
path of discovering and then adopt the flow of learning tasks to the 
location and abilities of the student. However, this evaluation is a 
type utilized for guidance in the facilitation process and not a judg- 
ment pronounced upon the individual. As an example, the runner in a 
race will evaluate his location. He must stay within the prescribed 
boundaries. He must maintain an expected pace. He must evaluate 
his breathing. His coach may facilitate the runner's efforts by eval- 
uating his progress; but at the end of the race it is another person, 
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not the runner or the coach, who evaluates the outcome of the race. 

The culture we live in demands that some person play the role of 
evaluator. The doctor is licensed to practice medicine. The barber 
must first pass atest given by the state. Even the teacher must be 
approved for the task. It is only natural to provide evaluation on a 
smaller component of overall abilities such as approval of aclaim of 
knowledge of rudimentary algebra. It is to be expected that evalua- 
tors will certify a student's claim after the student has demonstrated 
a knowledge of Elizabethan poetry. 

The problem is one of conflict of interest. The teacher as evalua- 
tor is evaluating his own work. The individual may be lenient because 
of the close relationship which has developed during the time when 
the teacher played the role of facilitator. Leniency may come from 
allowing for individual handicaps which were discovered while perform- 
ing as facilitator. Similarly the evaluation may be severe based upon 
feelings developed during the facilitating role. The teacher as eval- 
uator may refuse to give the student a good evaluation because the 
student was disrespectful in class. In any event the student is given 
a biased evaluation based only upon the accumulation of information 
from the facilitator's limited domain. 

Tobeefficient the facilitator must be aware of the student's prob- 
lems but the student will hesitate to disclose his deficiencies to the 
facilitator because he fears such a disclosure will be held against him 
at evaluation time. On the other hand the student may pretend de- 
ficiencies when he suspects the evaluator will give a better evaluation 
as a result of the student having overcome the fake handicap. From 
the teacher's point of view the facilitator may remind the student 
that he is to be the evaluator and let fear of aharsh evaluation con- 
tribute to desired behavior on the student's part, 

The instructional system may emphasize one role and ignore the 
other. The national College Level Examination Program (CLEP) al- 
lows aperson to study on his own and then at his own convenience take 
a test to demonstrate his competence, This program omits the role 
of facilitator and only evaluates the student's achievement. At the 
other extreme the network of adult education centers scattered 
across the country are open to adults whocannot read, These centers 
provide instruction without any evaluation and without any records of 
achievement being preserved at the end of the experience. Thus, the 
facilitator in a center of this type has as his only goal to help the 
individual to learn to read. The student in this situation knows when 
he can read without having the teacher tell him whether or not he can 
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do so. There is no evaluator role to be played. 

Each year there are approximately ten million courses taught in 
American schools, The teachers in these courses must take the middle 
of the road between only facilitates and only evaluates. They facili- 
tate for a few sessions, then they pause for a period to evaluate. It 
is easy to point out problems for the teachers who must evaluate in 
this typical situation. They have only slight information about the 
performance of students other than those in their own tutelage. They 
have only slight information about the requirements of future em- 
ployers. They cannot blot out information and feelings which are 
irrelevant to the evaluation. Often the school administrators man- 
date that teachers assign a variety of grades in all courses. This 
may cause the teachers to obstruct progress for some students in 
order to justify poor evaluations. The evaluation may simply be a 
determination of the student's order in a list of peers without any 
recognition of his reaching established criterion of competence. 

Future practice in schools could be patterned after the Boy Scouts 
of America, The boys meet at prescribed times and engage in planned 
activities but the decision to be evaluated is left to the individual. 
Some boys enjoy the company of other boys and the experiences of the 
meetings without ever earning a merit badge. Other boys specify 
goals within the organization and work toward the achievement of 
their goals. When the individual boy is ready to be evaluated he makes 
arrangement for that evaluation. He is not forced to be evaluated 
and no record of failure is kept. Most of the boys canenjoy practice 
in tying knots but only a few will go so far as working for the badge. 
It is possible to have education without the whip of evaluation. 

In the public schools we could continue with lessons on pyramids and 
modern algebra but not allow the classroom teacher to evaluate. Any 
student who wished to be evaluated could sign up to take an externally 
administered evaluation on pyramids. The student could receive credit 
for pyramids on a school transcript but no credit would be recorded 
for any internal evaluation. If a class of students wished to work 
for the badge in algebra, then the teacher would facilitate with that 
in mind. If the class did not intend to test for a badge utilizing ex- 
ternal evaluation, then the teacher might take a less structured ap- 
proach. The parents and students would select the components of the 
schooling which they wished to develop for external evaluation. 

The American way is to allow individuals freedom to select. The 
external evaluation approach would allow those who wish to relax and 
enjoy divergent interaction to have it. They could start a course of 
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instruction knowing it was for general experience and information. 
They would not have the fear of failure at the end of the course. 
Those individuals who wished their education to converge to the prov- 
ing of competencies could have that too. Many students would select 
some courses to take for mastery and some courses to take for 
casual introduction. Thus the common plan for study would include 
both types of educational experiences. 


James T. Bolding 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF A SCIENCE OF AESTHETICS 
Milton H. Snoeyenbos and Robert E. Frederick 


Few philosophers have pursued Fechner's suggestion that a science 
of aesthetics is both possible and attainable. Recently, however, 
Archie Bahm has argued that scientific aesthetics constitutes a vi- 
able research program, and has attempted to sketch out some of the 
basic principles of aesthetic theory. In response, Peter Carmichael 
argues that Bahm's agproneh is misguided because a scientific aes- 
thetics is impossible.“ In this paper we consider Carmichael's four 
main arguments, demonstrate that they are inadequate, and conclude 
that scientific aesthetics is a feasible research strategy. 

Bahm begins his discussion by noting that the scientist seeks not 
only to provide an account that is adequate at the descriptive or ob- 
servational level, he also attempts to theoretically explain observed 
regularities, For example, given that we have the descriptive low- 
level generalization (LLG) that the pressure of a gas increases with 
an increase in temperature, a physicist seeks to explain the LLG that 
obtains. In this case the explanation is in terms of kinetic theory. 
Similarly, Bahm attempts to provide a theoretical account that will 
explain observed aesthetic regularities, or low-level aesthetic gen- 
eralizations (LLAGs). The regularities to be explained are those 
obtained from psychological experiments involving aesthetic experi- 
ence, preference tests, and studies of aesthetic value judgments. 
Carmichael's response is that aesthetic theory is impossible because 
there are no LLAGs. If there are no LLAGs, there is no data to be 
accounted for by a higher level theory. 

Carmichael's argument has the following structure: (Pj) In order 
to have a higher level aesthetic theory there must be LLAGs to be 
explained by the theory, (P2) There are no LLAGs, therefore (C) 
Higher level aesthetic theories are impossible. Now an immediate 
weakness of this argument is that Carmichael simply asserts that 
P2 is true without examining the evidence. He assumes there are no 
LLAGs, which begs the issue against the possibility of scientific 
aesthetics. Moreover, even if we were to grant that LLAGs have 
aot been established, to infer that P2 is true would involve an argu- 
mentum ad ignorantiam, From the fact that no LLAG has been demon- 
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strated to be true, it does not follow that LLAGs cannot be estab- 
lished. More importantly, if Carmichael had consulted the psycho- 
logical literature, it would have become apparent that there are es- 
tablished LLAGs, and that P2 is false. 

In accordance with normal scientific practice, psychologists begin 
their aesthetic investigations with simple data; they study the aes- 
thetic reactions, preferences, and judgments of subjects with re- 
spect to simple colors, shapes, tones, odors, and so forth. During 
the last forty years a considerable body of preference data has been 
gathered using simple stimuli. The data reveal statistically signifi- 
cant agreement. An important finding is that such preferences do 
not appear to be culture relative. Significant agreement on color 
preference is exhibited by Europeans, Black Africans, East Indians, 
Japanese, Chinese and Mexicans.3 Recent studies reveal that Euro- 
peans, Egyptians and Japanese exhibit statistically significant prefer- 
ence agreement for simple shapes and polygons. 4 Thus, these data 
refute Carmichael's rather apriori ciaim that there are no LLAGs. 

Another important result of recent research is that preferences 
for simple stimuli have predictive value with respect to preferences 
for more complex objects. Granger's work establishes general pref- 
erence rankings for intervals along the three simple color dimensions: 
hue, brightness and saturation. He goes on to show that preferences 
for complex color combinations can be accurately predicted on the 
basis of preferences for the component colors and the interval be- 
tween such components. ° Eysenck also finds a positive correlation 
between preferences for simple stimuli, such as colors and shapes, 
and preferences for complex color combinations, including artworks,6 
These data are important insofar as they undercut the claim that 
preference studies of simple stimuli are irrelevant to aesthetics 
proper. 

To summarize, since the data support Bahm's claim that there are 
LLAGs, there is no reason to accept the second premise of Car- 
michael's first argument against the possibility of ascience of aes- 
thetics. 

Carmichael's second argument is that, since in science a single 
counterinstance falsifies an hypothesis, any proposed LLAG will be 
immediately falsified because we will always find some dissenters to 
an aesthetic hypothesis. As he puts it "...a single no would refute 
the hypothesis at issue, and would be sure to greet it from the first 
yokel confronted by anything artistic."7 There are two main reasons 
for rejecting this argument. 
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First, if we consider the actual practice of scientific theory re- 
jection, we find that a theory often continues to be accepted even 
though there are clear counterinstances to it. Long before the Coper- 
nican revolution it was known that Ptolemaic astronomy failed to ac- 
curately account for the procession of the equinoxes and didnot pre- 
cisely account for the positions of the planets. Yet it was not con- 
sidered falsified by these counterinstances. Much of the research of 
Priestly, Cavendish and Scheele did not fit into the phlogiston theory, 
yet they, and most of the chemists of their time, continued to ac- 
cept the phlogiston theory. No eighteenth or nineteenth century 
physicist rejected Newton's theory because it failed toprecisely pre- 
dict the motion of Mercury. If a theory were automatically rejected 
by a single counterinstance, no theory, in physics as well as aesthet- 
ics, would be accepted. 

Secondly, although scientific aestheticians, and philosophers such 
as Bahm, hope to be able to establish true universal generalizations 
at the theoretical level, most of the generalizations at the level of 
observation will be statistical in nature. In this respect aesthetics 
doesnot differ from the other social sciences. But it does not follow 
that statistical generalizations lack predictive value. From the sta- 
tistical generalization that 10 percent of Americans who smoke three 
packs of cigarettes a day for twenty years get lung cancer, and the 
fact that there are 20 million such Americans, we can deductively 
infer, i.e., predict, that 2 million Americans of this class will de- 
velop lung cancer. In this case the prediction is about an "aggregate" 
fact, rather than an individual fact. Furthermore, the fact that we 
are only able to provide statistical generalizations at the observable 
level is compatible with our finding a universal theory which explains 
the link between srroking and lung cancer, Of course, from the above 
statistical generalization, andthe fact that Sam has been an Ameri- 
can smoker of three packs a day for twenty years, we cannot deduce 
that Sam will develop lung cancer, Statistical syllogisms containing 
a conclusion about an individual are not deductively valid. But it is 
precisely because they are not valid that Carmichael's claim--that a 
single counterinstance would falsify a LLAG--is mistaken. For if 
LLAGs are statistical generalizations employed in statistical syllo- 
gisms, they are not falsifiable via modus tollens. 

Carmichael's third argument is that a scientific aesthetics is 
"incompetent ex hypothesi; for it is from 'subjects' at large, many 
of whom are wholly outside the pale. "8 This allows that generaliza- 
tions covering the total population are possible, but irrelevant to 
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aesthetics proper, For Carmichael, "taste" is required for informed 
aesthetic perception and judgment, Since the average "yokel" does 
not possess taste, his reactions and judgments are irrelevant. 

The difficulties for this argument can be put in the form of an 
extended dilerma. Either there are or there are not conditions for 
the use of "taste", If there are no conditions for proper use of the 
term, i.e., neither necessary nor sufficient empirically based con- 
ditions for its correct employment, then the term is contentless; it 
correctly applies to anyone. In that case we have no basis for dis- 
tinguishing the person possessing taste from the aesthetic yokel, At 
one point Carmichael says that "intuitive tact, [i,e., taste] deter- 
mines the aesthetic fact."? But if "taste" denotes a sui generis in- 
tuitive act that is not empirically based, and taste determines what 
objects are aesthetic, we have no epistemological basis for differen- 
tiating which people have taste, and consequently, which objects are 
aesthetic. If there are empirical necessary and/or sufficient con- 
ditions for "taste," they will be psychologically based or will be based 
on certain (aesthetic) properties of objects. In places Carmichael 
advocates the latter alternative, suggesting that taste is the ability 
to detect aesthetic qualities. But he also claims that there are no 
objective properties that can serve as conditions for "aesthetic qual- 
ity,"'since he asserts that aesthetic qualities are unique to each aes- 
thetic object. 10 Thus, "taste" is defined as the ability to detect 
the unique aesthetic qualities of objects, and the "aesthetic quality" 
of an object is defined as a unique quality only discernible by those 
who possess taste. The circularity here is obvious. On the other 
hand, if the conditions for correct employment of "taste" are em- 
pirically based on psychological characteristics of the spectator, 
then, contrary to Carmichael's thesis, psychology is relevant to 
aesthetics. 

The upshot is that either (1) "taste" is contentless, in which case 
we have no basis for differentiating the aesthete from the yokel, or 
(2) "taste" is circularly defined, or (3) those individuals possessing 
taste are specifiable on the basis of empirical, psychological charac- 
teristics, in which case psychology is relevant to aesthetics. 

In connection with (3) let us briefly discuss Irvin Child's research 
program. Child differentiates subjects who have a substantial in- 
terest in the arts from those who do not, and then runs a battery of 
standard personality tests on the former to establish a personality 
profile of members of this class. He finds that Americans who have 
an interest in the arts exhibit the following personality characteris- 
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tics: a greater tolerance of complexity and ambiguity, general inde- 
pendence of judgment, agreater interest in exploring the dimensions 
of experience, a tendency toward inclusive employment of attention, 
and an interest in perceiving an object rather than assessing it, 11 
He also finds transcultural agreement in the personality profiles of 
those who exhibit an interest in the arts.12 Such characteristics 
may then be hypothesized to empirically ground the concept of taste 
or expert aesthetic judgment. Interestingly enough, Child finds 


transcultural agreement in the judgments of those who have an in- 
terest in the arts.13_ For exarrple, there is significant agreement 
in judgment between Americanand Japanese experts--more agreement 
than between American experts and American "yokels", Insofar as 
Child's work rests on a distinction between subjects who have taste 
and those who donot, it confirms Carmichael's distinction between 
the aesthete and the yokel. However, since Child's criteria for 
"taste" are based upon empirically measurable personality traits, 
this work completely undercuts Carmichael's claim that psychology 
is irrelevant to aesthetic taste, 

Carmichael's fourth argument rests on the alleged uniqueness of 
aesthetic qualities, 14 It is essential to a scientific LLF that it 
apply to more than one case, In order to satisfy the testability and 
generality requirements for ascientific LLG, the predicates in a LLG 
must have specifiable, i.e., necessary and/or sufficient, conditions 
of use, Thus, the objects to which such predicates truly apply cannot 
be unique with respect to the properties referred to by the predicates 
in the LLG. However, Carmichael claims that artworks are unique 
with respect to their aesthetic qualities, e.g., gracefulness, deli- 
cacy, eloquence, elegance, etc, Thus, there are no conditions for 
the use of aesthetic terms such as "delicate" and "graceful", It 
follows that there cannot be scientific generalizations pertaining to 
aesthetic qualities, This argument mirrors Frank Sibley's argument: 
",.. the features which make something delicate or graceful, and so 
on, are combined in a peculiar and unique way... the aesthetic quality 
depends upon exactly this individual or unique combination of just 
these specific colors and shapes so that even a slight change might 
make all the difference, Nothing is to be achieved by trying to single 
out or separate features and generalizing about them, "15 

While it is beyond the scope of this paper to assess all the premises 
of the Sibley-Carn ichael argurrent, its basic weakness lies in the 
argument: (P 1) If there are necessary and/or sufficient conditions 
for application of a term, then the objects to which it applies are 
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not unique, (Py) Aesthetic (or art) objects are unique with respect 
to their aesthetic qualities, (C) Therefore, there are no conditions 
for correct application of aesthetic quality terms. Sibley and Car- 
michael simply assert P), Carmichael says that art is "abloom, lyri- 
cal, eurhythmic, eloquent.... It is not a poll-sensitive popular thing, 
but a peculiar one...every instance, being an original production, is 
unique, even though chance similarities may occur."16 No argument 
is offered for P2; it is simply stated. But Pz requiresargument, for 
if there are conditions for the use of aesthetic terms, then P2 is 
false. To assert or assume the truth of P2 begs the issue against 
the possibility of scientific aesthetics. 

Sibley also simply asserts P2, but at one point he actually under- 
cuts this premise, He claims there is a distinction between non- 
aesthetic terms, which have conditions for their proper use, and 
aesthetic terms, which lack such conditions. "Intelligence" is said 
to be acondition-governed term, from which it follows that subjects 
to which the term correctly applies are not unique with respect to the 
quality referred to by that term. Yet in discussing the use of aes- 
thetic terms he says: "We cannot master or employ these concepts 
therefore simply by being equipped with lists of conditions.... For 
to exhibit a mastery of one of these concepts we must be able to go 
ahead and apply the word correctly to new individual cases, at least 
tocentral ones; and each new case may be auniquelydifferent object, 
just as each intelligent child or student may differ from others in 
relevant features and exhibit a unique combination of kinds and de- 
grees of achievement and ability. wl/ 

This poses a trilemma for the Sibley-Carmichael theses, The claim 
that there cannot be conditions for the correct employment of aes- 
thetic terms--because the objects to which they apply are unique-- 
is undercut by the claim that the nonaesthetic term "intelligent" has 
conditions but applies to subjects that are unique with respect to 
features relevant to intelligence. To claim that aesthetic and non- 
aesthetic terms do not in general have conditions for their correct 
use entails the absurd claim that "triangle" is not condition-governed., 
The other option is that aesthetic and nonaesthetic terms are condi- 
tion-governed, But this is the negation of the conclusion of the Sib- 
ley-Carmichael argument. 

Thus, Carmichael and Sibley just assert P72. The mere assertion 
that P2 is true rests on the assumption that there are no conditions 
for aesthetic terms, which begs the issue. On the other hand, if 
there are conditions for the use of aesthetic terms, Pz is false. So 
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the argument is circular or unsound, 

While there may be good arguments against the program of scien- 
tific aesthetics, we conclude that Carmichael's arguments are un- 
acceptable, The "arguments" are unsubtle strings of fallacies. What 
is especially unfortunate are the rather dated assertions about the 
nature of science, and the complete lack of reference to the growing 
body of data provided by experimental aestheticians--date of which 
Bahm is aware and for which he attempts to provide a theorectical 
account, 
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THE ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONS IN A FREE SOCIETY 


William E. Drake 


This paper does not fall within the standard research pattern for 
there will be no footnotes, and there will be no attempt to reinforce 
the author's thinking by any of the authorities in the several fields 
of knowledge. What I propose to do is to state certain premises and 
assumptions which have come out of fifty years of teaching and re- 
search. These prerrises and assumptions will then be supported by 
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whatever knowledge I have gained through all of these years of grow- 
ing up. Idonot use the word knowledge in terms of information or 
facts, but as meaningful insights into thenature of our culture pro- 
cess, and the significance of these insights for life in a free society. 


The Educational Imperative 

If the history of western culture points to anything at all it af- 
firms the conviction that if we are to have a society of free men we 
must have a free man. In this respect there have been two major 
sources of opposition: (1) that which has come from the world of 
Christianity, and (2) that which is coring from the present day con- 
flict between the capitalist world and the world of communism. 

Over a period of the past two centuries we have engaged in the 
fallacious assumption that Christianity and a free society were co- 
ordinate in the mind of a free man. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth, for indeed there is justification for believing that ortho- 
dox Christianity could more readily be integrated with the communist 
world than with a society where freedom of mind was an imperative 
ingredient, If our concept is in this respect valid, then the problem 
lies not in the nature of a free man, but in how the free man comes 
into reality. 

Looking at the history of Christianity it is reasonable to assume 
that the Christian's view of the nature of man isclearly the same as 
that which we find in the medieval culture pattern, and that how one 
becomes a Christian is a derivative of the same pattern of thinking. 
Herein we have a theology which holds that man is a spiritual being by 
nature, an eternal soul created in the image of a conceptualized God, 
and who achieves freedom by conforming to that conceptualized God's 
will, The responsibility for defining the nature of man has been as- 
signed to an assumed divine institution, the Christian Church. The 
intellectual and moral responsibility for initiating and carrying out 
this Christian imperative is vested in a priesthood, or in those who 
rule over the Church and interprets its mission. Now all of this doc- 
trine has been set forth in what has been affirmed to be the word of 
God, the Holy Bible. 

Throughout the many centuries of western culture, the strength 
of this program of blind indoctrination has been related to, not only 
a power structure based upon a belief in eternal life for the individual 
man, aheaven of bliss for the believer, but eternal damnation in a 
burning hell for the non conformist. In this pattern of Christian 
dogma aman knows as true only that whichconforms to the Christian 
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belief, and only as one is told to believe by those who hold that they 
have a monopoly on God's mind and heart, From the point of view of 
the free man, the significance of the Christial gospel lies not so 
much in the validity of its ethical assumptions, but rather in the 
realization that there can be no acceptance of the Christian doctrine 
so long as it is based upon a pattern of medieval supernaturalistic 
thought, and so long as it fails to provide a scientifically warrant- 
able concept of the nature of man. 

Now if one compares the nature of Christian thought with that of 
the Communist one finds some areas of agreement as well as dis- 
agreement. There is no doubt that the world of communism holds 
that acommunist society must provide an educational program based 
upon a clear cut concept of the nature of man. It is on this concept 
of man's nature that communism as a way of life is fundamentally 
different from that of the Christian gospel. In communist thought 
the original nature of man is held to be both mechanistic and ma- 
terialistic, while divine reality comes into being in and through revo- 
lutionary socialism. Here the word of God is Marxist, and the theo- 
logical dogma that of a Leninist pattern. In the USSR there isa 
priesthood made up of a polit-bureau and the leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party. It is they who interpret the belief pattern to which the 
individual citizen must conform if he is to attain and maintain salva- 
tion. Inthe theology of communism there is a dogma of science which 
takes priority over the dogma of the Christian medieval religion. 
Also, there is a Pavlovian psychology which provides a basis for the 
teaching methods found in all the schools, from the nursery level 
through the university program. 

The concept of the freeman, which has served as a basis for liberal 
thought in the USA, comes from the eighteenth century philosopher 
and can be clearly identified in the Declaration of Independence, in the 
Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitution, and in the Federalist 
Papers. Also, the point of view is well expressed in the writings of 
Thomas Payne, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. Underlying 
this concept there are two basic assumptions: (1) Man, in his original 
nature, is both rational and good; (2) Through the instrument of pub- 
lic education the individual would obtain the information necessary 
for the proper utilization of the free rational mind. Only those who 
achieved excellence in the university program of instruction were to 
be permitted to hold high public office. All free citizens were to 
have the right of vote, but only a selected few would have the right 
to hold office. 
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In this concept of the free man which came out of eighteenth cen- 
tury thought, there is an interesting and significant shift from the 
Christian dogma found in medieval thought, which called for conform- 
ity to a belief pattern, to the free and open scientific mind. More- 
over, we should keep in mind that unity in such an approach to a free 
society is found in the method of reason or in open-ended thought. 
It has been made evident from these comments, both in connection 
with the Christian tradition and with the communist world, as well 
as with asociety of free men, that the central role of the university 
in each of these cultures is one of leadership. How well this has been 
met, and is being met, is one which calls for further analysis, and 
will be taken up in the second part of this paper; but, at this point, 
we turn to an analysis of why the dreams of those who conceptualized 
the society of free men have turned to ashes of anguish and despair 
in our modern chaotic world. 


The Nature of Man 

The impact of the Darwinian theory of evolution on the concept of 
man's nature has been revolutionary in so far as developments in the 
scientific fields of biology and anthropology are concerned; but, as 
yet, the theory has had very little influence on the practice of edu- 
cation in our public schools, There is an abundance of evidence that 
the Darwinian theory is being used and interpreted in such a way as to 
justify the accumulation of great wealth in the hands of afew people. 
Social Darwinism, by affirming hereditary superiority for those who 
accumulate vast economic wealth, not only found a way of justifying 
their economic power, but of a way of justifying the political power 
which they continue to exercise over the minds of the great majority 
of the people. In doing so they have found justification for those 
concepts which are rooted in poverty and in racism, Also, it is ironic 
that the concept of evolution as a creative process has been used by 
the Christian to justify his concept of man as a spiritual being, and 
by the communist with his concept of man as a product of mechanical 
law. The possibilities for creating anew pattern of meaning and value 
were inherent in the new knowledge, but the difficulties involved in 
the creative cultural process have thus far blocked any possibility of 
implementing a society of free men. That is, these traditions have 
the power to distort the essence of the evolutionary hypothesis, and 
to use it to support present vested interests. 
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How the Dream of Freedom Was Aborted 

It is significant to note how we began to abort the dream of the 
leaders of the American Revolution during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. This was done in three basic ways: (1) the creation 
of corporate man, (2) the politics of power, (3) the re-establishment 
of Christian dogma as a pattern of value in our culture. 

The concept of corporate man was a product of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Intellectually and theoretically it was a derivative of New- 
tonian metaphysics. Here we have a materialistic universe of me- 
chanical law coming into direct conflict with the supernaturalistic 
universe as expressed in the Christian's concept of God's law. Asa 
result of the development of this concept a new power structure, 
supported by the decisions of the United States Supreme Court from 
1820 to 1937, came into the political power structure over the every- 
day life of the people. This power structure, called the corporation, 
not only determines the frame work of our economy, but dominates 
and determines the role of our military operations around the world. 
In the face of such an established and controlled order over our daily 
lives, is freedom of mind possible for the citizen laborer? In the 
face of such a power structure, does this citizen have the freedom 
to grow and to develop in accordance with his potentialities? At best 
what we have here is a paternalistic system comparable to that of 
the planter aristocrat of the Old South or that of the Nobleman of 
Medieval Europe. 

How has the politics of power been substituted for intellectual and 
moral responsibility on the part of those who have been elected by 
the vote of the people to serve as their political leaders in state and 
nation since the days of Andrew Jackson? This has been done by the 
control of the mind which, in an operational sense, is a violation of 
the First Amendment of the Federal Constitution, the centrality of 
which applies to the significance of freedom of knowledge in the every- 
day life of the free man. Can you imagine James Madison holding to 
a premise that "to the victor belongs the spoils?" Can you imagine 
John Adams being involved in a whiskey scandal? Finally, can you 
imagine Thomas Jefferson being involved in the kinds of obstruction 
of justice by such brutal and scandalous acts as those which led to 
the Watergate Affair? 

This predisposition to the politics of power is, in a very detri- 
mental sense, found in the mindless nature of our public school oper- 
ations. In opposition to the Jeffersonian concept that the state 
should defend the teacher in the exercise of her (or his) responsibility, 
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we have the practice of the state defining the role of the teacher in 
thought as well as in practice. In short, it is common knowledge that 
our public schools have been controlled, mentally and physically, by 
local school boards and state legislatures throughout their entire 
history of more than one hundred years, The politics of power has 
definitely had adetrimental effect on the quality of our public schools. 
Where is that Freedom of Knowledge so fundamental to the achieve- 
ment of a society of free men? Where is that quality of teacher 
education and selection which lies at the heart of a quality public 
school program? Can we honestly say that the program of education 
required for the certification of the public school teacher, which 
requires two years less of college training than that for a veteri- 
narian to work on a sick pig, is adequate for meeting the needs of a 
growing child's mind? Where are the values of a society that places 
high monetary value on it's corporate executives, it's medical doctors 
and lawyers, it's athletes and movie stars, but not enough value on 
it's public school teachers so that quality instruction can be assured? 
Possibly the greatest fallacy that has come out of our political 
history is the assumption that majority rule is an intelligent means 
of decision making. Can wenot see that the concept of majority rule 
is anti-intellectual by it's very nature as well as anti-ethical. A good 
example of how vicious such a means of solving our social problems 
can become is found in Gerald Ford's effort, while a Congressman, 
tohave Associate Justice Douglas of the United States Supreme Court 
impeached. When he was asked as to what grounds he sought the Jus- 
tice's impeachment, he was said to have replied that no other grounds 
were needed other than amajority vote of the members of the House. 
The vicious nature of our power structured political system is 
further illustrated in the way our political officials are elected. 
Tactics used by the opponents in an election invariably center on an 
attack upon the character of the candidate, or involves a play upon 
the ignorance, prejudice, and bias of the voters. Has an election in 
our country, whether local, state, or national, ever been held during 
our political history which was based upon the need to educate and in- 
form the citizens on the issues under consideration, and what each 
candidate had to contribute to their solution? Present practices do 
not justify the assumption that there has been an improvement in 
procedure at any level. The power of money and the gift of gab still 
control the mind of the voter as he walks into the voting booth. 
There is some justification for assuming that the re-establishment 
of Christian dogma as a pattern of value for the free man may have 
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been our greatest mistake, for it lies at the heart of our negation 
of the freedom of the mind. I find no difficulty in understanding why 
the Christian Church leadership of the latenineteenth century reacted 
against the mechanistic interpretation of the nature of reality for 
that interpretation had reduced the nature of man to nothing more 
than a cog in a machine; but, by continuing to project the medieval 
myth of the creation of man, the Christian Church leadership abro- 
gated the possibility of creating a new concept of the nature of man 
consistent with the new knowledge of the nature of man. No new 
pattern of meaning and value is possible in our culture so long as we 
adhere to the assumption that man is free to act in accordance with 
the will of some man imagined concept of the nature of reality. 

The effect of this tying of the role of value to a pattern of medie- 
val dogma has neutralized the effect of the public schools for good 
in the life of a free man. It has made the public schools mindless in 
that area most crucial to the growth of the child and especially in 
that area so vital to human development, that of creative thought. 

If one searches for an answer to the question as to why there is so 
little creative thought, or it's potential, in the mind of the class- 
room teacher in the United States, it can be found in Christian dog- 
ma, and in the power which both church and state, supported by cor- 
porate capitalism, exercise over the mind of the citizen. Supporting 
evidence for this statement can be found in thousands of cases in- 
volving the acts of local school boards and in laws passed by state 
legislatures controlling the selection of the textbooks used in the 
public schools. 

I was present at the Dayton, Tennessee, Scopes trial. All along 
the highways leading into that little southern town were pcsted signs 
with such captions as "Darrow, Prepare to Meet Thy God," and "God 
is Going to Strike Darrow Dead." Here was a clearcut example of the 
poverty of the minds of the people of the United States prior to the 
years of the Great Depression. At the end of the Scopes trial, as if 
he were trying to pinpoint this poverty of mind, Darrow, after re- 
ceiving permission from the presiding Judge, walked across the court 
room and presented to William Jennings Bryant a copy of Darwin's 
The Origin of The Species. Now, after more than fifty years since 
the Scopes trial, there is noevidence which would support the assump- 
tion that there has been any significant change in the minds of the 
people as to their concept of the nature of man. This is made evi- 
dent by the popularity of such evangelists as Billy Graham, Orville 
Roberts, and Garner Ted Armstrong. Here we have major re-enforce- 
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ment to the Sunday morning sermons that pour out from the pulpits 
of the thousands of churches found in our local communities. 

_ Agood example of how Christian dogma has limited our understand- 
ing of the nature of the democratic process comes out of the moun- 
tain villages of West Virginia. Here the church fundamentalists, 
made up of mine workers and housewives, forced the closing of the 
public schools because they considered certain textbooks being used 
in the elementary education program were non-Christian in nature. 
One miner, when asked about their attempt to control the selection 
of the textbooks, responded that it was alright to have academic 
freedom in the universities, but that such freedom was all wrong for 
the elementary school child. Little did he know that the freedom of 
knowledge which is so fundamental tolife in afree society must first 
take root in the growing mind of a young child. 


Professionalism in the American Culture 

An examination of the history of professionalism in the United 
States leads to some interesting conclusions. First, during the en- 
tire period from 1607 to 1978 only one profession has been identified 
with a meaning and value frame of reference, and that has been in 
the field of theology. It is fruitful to explore the implications of 
this aspect of our cultural tradition. During the colonial period the 
field of religion had amonopoly over the minds of the colonists, sub- 
jecting the people to fear, superstition, and bigotry. The resulting 
conditions were such as to lead one of our educational historians to 
refer to this period of our intellectual history as "a medieval civili- 
zation tempered by rationalism." It was this pattern of bigotry that 
caused the leaders of the American Revolution to seek a break in the 
monopoly of learning which the church leaders had established over 
the minds of the people, and to provide a new intellectual basis com- 
mensurate with the concept of a free man. Bear in mind that the 
kind of freedom which was sought was not freedom from intellectual 
and moral responsibility, but the freedom to grow in the attributes 
of truth, goodness, and beauty. How this golden opportunity in the 
life of our people was aborted has been amajor part of the substance 
of this paper up to now, but let us continue with our analysis as to 
why this abortion took place. 

During the nineteenth century a new concept of professionalism 
became a reality in the American culture. This new concept of pro- 
fessionalism was a product of the growing belief in a mecanistically 
ordered universe, and the substitution of a dogma of science for 
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the medieval dogma of religion. In other words, we had a reduction- 
istic philosophy, a substitution of the science of physics for the 
classical concept of metaphysics. Here technology is used not only 
as a means for achieving a free society, but has become the purpose 
of society. Deterministic mechanism takes the place of the concept 
of freedom to act in accordance with the will of God. 

It was the legal profession which was most directly affected by 
this shift in the intellectual frame of reference. Of major signifi- 
cance in this shift there was the negation of the assumption that 
man was arational animal, an assumption which was the central pillar 
of eighteenth thought, especially as it pertained to the concept of a 
free man. Also, it can be said that the legal profession of our day 
no longer operates out of an ethical frame of reference as did those 
who were responsible for the first ten amendments of the Federal 
Constitution. Compare the operation of those who were responsible 
for the writing of the Declaration of Independence with the thirty or 
more lawyers (including Richard Nixon) who were involved in the Water- 
gate Affair. What is most apparent in the Nixon episode is the Hegel- 
ian hypothesis that power defines the nature of truth, goodness, and 
beauty. If such is the case, and I believe that such is so, then twen- 
tieth century fascism has become the dominant note around which 
our so-called democratic political system operates. 

In many ways the technological revolution has drastically affected 
the profession of medicine, and for the good. A look at the modern 
hospital tells us how much the technological age has contributed to 
the prolongation of life, to the eradication of a number of deadly 
diseases, and to the alleviation of pain. But what of the meaning and 
value frame of reference in which the medical doctor operates? 
Clearly, just as in the field of law, a vacuum has been created. In 
his acceptance of the status-quo, in politics and economics, the 
medical doctor has set aside any obligation that he may have toward 
his fellow man as a human being. Treating the human body as if it 
were nothing more than an atomistic materialistic entity, while ade- 
quate for the care of man's animal nature, fails completely as an 
agency for the promotion of asociety of free men. The medical pro- 
fession of today can best be identified with nineteenth century indi- 
vidualism, and thus only with mechanical law, 

At this point in our discussion it is important toraise the question 
as to where the profession of teaching fits into our culture pattern. 
The absence of any professional autonomy among teachers below the 
college level is indicative of no sense of unity or purpose as to the 
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kind of human being we are trying to bring into reality in our culture. 
The communist world knows what kind of person it seeks to create, 
and so does the orthodox Christian, but for acertainty those who are 
responsible for the operation of our public schools donot. For this 
reason our public schools have been said to be mindless. In our chaotic 
cultural environment teachers, by default, either operate as agents 
of the establishment or are dismissed as incompetent and controver- 
sial, 

In the profession of teaching there is clear evidence that the gen- 
eral tendency is technological or toward a science of method and not 
a science of life. The clearest indication as to the nature of our 
present operations lies in the teacher training programs of our schools 
and colleges of education. Two aspects of the programs especially 
stand out: (1) an emphasis on specialized bodies of subject matters, 
and (2) an emphasis on the methods of teaching such subject matters. 
In none of these programs is there any sense of unity or purpose in- 
volving a well defined concept as to the nature of a free man. 


Professionalism and the Survival of Freedom 

Our country is in deep trouble, more because of the intellectual 
and moral chaos within our culture than from any challenge which the 
communist world presents tous. This point of view was vividly por- 
trayed by Edwin Newman in an NBC documentary on life and culture in 
Marin County, California, on July 19, 1978. There is justification 
for saying that we have shredded the Declaration of Independence with 
our deified machines, and bloodied our national flag with CIA intrigues 
in Vietnam, Chile, and other countries around the world. What form 
of social insanity could have led us to the conclusion that freedom 
could be maintained or achieved, either at home or abroad, by theuse 
of money or guns, or by the brain-washing of our people? Only by the 
assumption of leadership on the part of such professions as law, 
medicine, teaching, and politics can we bridge the gap between the 
man in the street and the intellectual. The pervasive anti-intellec- 
tualism which permeates our culture like a cancer in the human body 
will pass only as we provide that quality of experience, both within 
the classroom and in the outside world, necessary for the growth of 
a free mind. 

We know that the totalitarian approach to a meaning and value 
frame of reference is from the top down to the masses of the people, 
either from a ruling class as in Ancient Athens; or from papal au- 
thority as in the Catholic Church; or from the polit-bureau as in the 
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USSR. While both Aristotle and Voltaire defended the principle of 
monarchy, they did so on the basis of enlightened despotism rather 
than that of heredity. Can we say that the principle of non-enlighten- 
ment is any more conducive to a free society than it was to the con- 
structive rule of the monarchs of Europe?Is it not now evident that 
the Rousseau assumption that "the voice of the people is the voice of 
God" is no more defendable as a rock of freedom than is the concept 
of the divine monarch? John Stuart Mill gave explicit insight into the 
nature of this problem in his well known and famous essay on human 
liberty. We surely are capable of understanding that computerized 
Gallup poll decisions provide no basis for a solution of the problems 
confronting our nation. 

Since we must reject the assumption that a meaning and value frame 
of reference for a society of free men can come from the top down, 
and since we know, from our knowledge of the evolution of human 
thought, that the concept of the will of the majority has led toa 
loss of any intellectual or moral substance in our cultural pattern, 
where shall we turn, and how shall we seek and find the road which 
leads to acontinuing search for a life of freedom? There is evidence 
that the ingredients for such are present, but that the formulation 
and execution of the theory are missing. 

The failure to formulate and execute a theory of meaning and value 
for life in a free society can be traced to the field of higher educa- 
tion. Today no such sense of unity or purpose can be found in our 
colleges or universities, only a state of intellectual anarchy and in- 
difference. While we have liberal arts colleges in name, actually 
what we do have, and in increasing numbers, is nothing more than 
specialized bodies of subject matters. What is evident, also, is the 
dominance of the technological subjects over that of the humanities. 
There are the professional schools which grew up during the past 
century and ahalf but they are completely marked by one major char- 
acteristic, that of technology. The division which developed between 
the professional schools and the liberal arts college came about pri- 
marily because of the failure to develop acohesive philosophy of edu- 
cation necessary for the growth of the free man. Also, there isa 
graduate school, but here the emphasis is primarily on what is called 
pure research and not on leadership responsibility. 

It is my conviction that freedom is dying in the United States, and 
with the death of this democratic aspiration will gothe heritage of 
the dream of the free man. In this respect Watergate was a vicious, 
and intolerable crime for it was aimed at the heart of humanity. 
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To further clarify my position, let us examine one of the prime 
issues which is confronting our nation today, that of taxation. It is 
a sad commentary to note how both politicians and vested interest 
groups consistently propagandize against local, state, and federal 
taxation when without such taxation there can be no civilized society. 
We do have a problem in the field of taxation as it relates to the 
problem of the free man and it is two-fold in nature: (1) Is the tax 
law a just one, that is based upon the ability of each individual to 
pay? (2)Is the money which has beencollected by taxation spent wise- 
ly, that is for the general welfare of the people? It is in violation of 
these two fundamental principles of taxation by our elected public 
officials that our criticism should be directed not toward the prin- 
ciple of taxation. 

Why are we constantly confronted with a demogagic attack upon 
the principle of taxation when taxes are so vital to our general wel- 
fare? The answer to this question can be found in an analysis of our 
culture pattern, especially as it relates to our lack of an ethical 
commitment to the welfare of all the people. The fact that we now 
know that man is not a rational animal, and that our free enterprise 
capitalists now advocate a profit system void of any ethical or intel- 
lectual frame of reference, have contributed to the destruction of 
a sense of unity and purpose in our culture. Asa result we havea 
growing pattern of crime, a massive trend toward drug addition by 
our people, increasing suicidal tendencies among our youth, and a 
gradual disintegration of the family as a civilizing and vitally neces- 
sary social institution. It was because of the existence of these 
conditions in our culture that the Russian exile, Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn, in his Harvard University commencement address, held that 
since our society had no scale of human values other than a legal one, 
it was not worthy of man. 

The two basic assumptions underlying this paper (1) Intellectual and 
moral leadership is a fundamental ingredient of any human society, 
(2) A society dedicated to the creation of the free man must rely 
upon its professions for that leadership, are irrefutable both his- 
torically and logically, but, as of now, neither one of these assump- 
tions can be held to be operable in our society. If such a condition 
continues to prevail in our culture, then the end result can be nothing 
less than a military dictatorship. 
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THE DEWEYAN TRADITION AS ALTERNATIVE TO 
SYSTEMS EFFICIENCY AND ROMANTIC FREEDOM 


Arthur Wirth 


It isno secret that we havehad alove/hate relation with the Deweyan 
part of our tradition. By reflecting on this phenomenon we may see 
something about American life which explains in part the bitterness 
of the debate over school programs--a bitterness I believe we can 
expect to continue. 

Daniel Bell has pointed to an underlying division in the society which 
gets reflected in debates over school policy. Bell says that there is 
a widening tension between the values of our economic, technical order 
which is oriented to functional rationality and organized on the prin- 
ciple of economizing--of least costs and optimization of production 
and profits, and a counter set of values concerned with wholeness of 
persons. t (Bell sees hedonism in the latter while I see it more as a 
reflection of thedemocratic insistence on treating persons as ends.) 

This tension may sharpen as we approach decisions about social re- 
construction involving shifts from preoccupations with quantitative 
growth to qualitative goals. If so, the real task will be, not to choose 
between wholeness vs. technocratic rationality, but to search for 
divergent solutions which bring together our best capacities for in- 
quiry and intellectuality with the concerns of our democratic tradi- 
tions for the quality of life. In this case Dewey, read correctly, I 
believe, might again have relevance for social and educational planning. 

Two points of comment: 

(1) The Deweyan tradition won't be of value if interpreted once 
again as a romantic educational freedom. 

(2) It contains an image of learning and teaching at odds with an- 
other 20th century American innovation: the effort tosubsume school 
learning under business efficiency ideology. 

Can we learn anything from our previous affairs with Dewey? One 
thing is clear, when we permit Dewey to be interpreted as nothing 
but a romantic aberrant we deny ourselves access toa part of our 
past which might be helpful. The next time we lurch away from edu- 
cational system building as dehumanizing, it would be nice if we could 
avoid a dismal re-run of Dewey cast as anapostie for a new round of 
"freedom for children". 


Professor Wirth is on the faculty of The Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Washington University, St. Louis. 
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We could insist on getting to the fore some of his own reminders 
on that point: aclassic one being his 1902 statement in The Child and 
the Curriculum, that the history of education reveals two educational 
sects--the one with the slogans of "the child and freedom" on its 
banner, the other marching under the flag of "subject matter and 
discipline". His conclusion being that this long-standing division points 
to the dilemma that legitimate values are represented in both camps. 
Dewey's view of the fundamental nature of education requires that 
he attach importance to both: He defines education as a matter of 
helping learners to reconstruct experience so they will see their world 
or themselves with new meanings. Learning is primarily a meaning- 
seeking affair, The studies, therefore, require careful respect be- 
cause they contain meanings we need that have grown out of human 
inquiry. In How We Think (1910) Dewey said that the teacher had to 
be steeped in his subject: "Unless he has mastered the subject mat- 
ter...and is thoroughly at home in it he will not be able to attend to 
the pupils' intellectual reactions" and to open new insights tothem. 
In "Progressive Education and the Science of Education" (1927) he said 
that the teacher as the person with "the riper and fuller experience 
and the greater insight into the possibilities of continuous develop- 
ment found in any project, has not only the right but the duty to 
suggest lines of (educative) activity, "3 

On the other hand he emphasized, over and over, that the locus of 
reconstructing experience was always in the life of the individual 
learner. This led him to assert in Democracy and Education that, 
"How one person's abilities compare in quantity with those of another 
is none of the teacher's business. It is irrelevant to his work. What 
is required is that every individual shall have opportunities to employ 
his own powers in activities that have meaning. "4 

This part of our tradition then tells us, contrary to the educational 
romantics, that we are in trouble whenever we fail to win kids to the 
life of the mind through engagement with the intellectual power of 
the disciplines; but we are in trouble, too, when we get lost in com- 
plicated measurement games instead of helping each kid to find his 
own power to learn--to get in touch with his unique arete or excellence. 

It is true, however, that people turning to Dewey have been con- 
founded by his vagueness about curriculum. (John Childs once said 
that when Dewey approached the curriculum question in Experience 
and Education, "He marched right up the hill and then right down 
again.) We might note that on occasion Dewey did urge teachers of 
progressive persuasion to accept "the necessity of finding projects 
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which involve an orderly development and inter-connection of subject 
matter", and that they should work out, for trial and criticism, 
definite and organized bodies of knowledge. 

I think this very way of putting it may shed light on "the curricu- 
lum vagueness" problem, It is rooted in a conception of the funda- 
mental image of the teacher that is in marked contrast to the role 
of the teacher in the efficiency model. 

In The Sources of a Science of Education (1929), Dewey said that 
the function of the scientific planning of education was not to supply 
teachers with fixed objectives or ready-made rules but to provide 
whatever "enables the educator, whether administrator or teacher, 
to see and to think more clearly and deeply about whatever he is do- 
ing." "Education, "he insisted, "is a mode of life and action"--not 


an antiseptic delivery system. From this viewpoint there is no way 
to get kids to experience education as a meaning seeking way of life 
unless the teacher is experiencing that himself, There is no way you 
can combine this concept of education with teacher-proof packages-- 
nor with equating teacher efficiency with student performance on 


standardized test scores, 

In both teacher student relations and collegial relations it requires 
open communication and treating ideas about teaching as working 
hypotheses. If learning is to be inquiring for students, then teachers 
need freedom to be inquirers into the processes of their own work. 

It will help to be candid about several consequences that follow 
from this conception: 

(1)It is a lot more complex than romantic freedom. (We may note 
that there was curriculum design in Dewey's Lab School with a his- 
torical emphasis on the s.udy of critical change points in the evolu- 
tion of human experience--including, for example, study of classical 
Greece and Rome. ) 

(2) It is a style that does not lend itself to mass educational engi- 
neering, Any such efforts will only pervert it. It is risky to make 
tries along these lines unless one is willing to create smaller learning 
communities, within larger systems, that assure teachers initiative 
and integrity. 

(3) It is an educational point of view with consequences for social 
philosophy. 

In Reconstruction In Philosophy Dewey said, "All social institutions 
have ameaning, a purpose, That purpose is to set free and to develop 
the capacities of human individuals without respect to race, sex, 
class or economic status."® The test of all political institutions and 
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industrial arrangements is the extent to which they educate every 
individual into the full stature of his possibility. 

Dewey was clear that his concept of inquiry-centered, collaborative 
learning communities ultimately made social sense only if we made 
serious economic changes in the direction of industrial democracy 
with extensive worker participation. 

This brings us back to the cultural split, described by Bell, between 
the drives for utilitarian, rational efficiency and wholeness of per- 
sons. We recognize, of course, the parallel in education in the twen- 
tieth century split between progressivism and efforts to model 
schooling on the model of corporate, business efficiency. 

C.A. Bowers pointed out recently that the current concern for 
efficiency is manifesting itself powerfully in a sophisticated techno- 
cratic ideology rooted in the language and world view of systems 
analysis, which embraces the assumptions of the conservative mana- 
gerial center of society. We recognize it in behavior modification, 
career education, and competency based education. 7 

This tradition takes for granted the values of the corporate status 
quo, It sees itself as concerned with a neutral goal of improving 
efficiency, defined as increased measurable output. It is a rationale 
rooted in Comtian positivism, bureaucratically channeled through 
decisions by experts. It tends to assume that only observable be- 
havior is real, that anything real must be measurable, that signifi- 
cant learning consists of discrete components, and that the good self 
is operationally defined by scoring well on expert-designed tests. The 
individual is posited as a component in the system. His learning ex- 
periences are measured at various stages to determine the efficiency 
of the delivery system. As Bowers points out, this rationale makes 
no reference to the individual who experiences existence as problematic 
and it is hard to find in it the liberal concern for education as a 
rational emancipatory force. 

Furthermore, the specialized systems vocabulary (performance 
objectives, sequencing instruction, pro-active decision making, dis- 
crepancy evaluation) begins to capture the way our minds think about 
education. We are subtly incorporated as supportive functionaries 
of the technocratic world view. 

What can we foresee from this cultural split? The prospect is for 
continuing struggle within both the social and educational arenas. As 
long as the mainstream assumes that we can pursue quantitative 
"More" as if the supply of irreplaceable natural resources were limit- 
less the safe bet is on the side of the technocratic expansion. The 
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lure of viewing education as a vehicle for place and consumerist ad- 
vantage is taken as a self-evident good. 

I personally, however, do not accept that this version of what 
America is about will go unchallenged. The ecological, social and 
psychic costs are too heavy. We already are sharpening our aware- 
ness of critical new factors in our experience: an awareness of our 
planet's limited resources; an awareness that a more highly educated 
populace has new aspirations about life satisfactions and will not 
tolerate the trivialization of jobs that has pre-occupied scientific 
management; anawareness that urgent needs for sanity and personal 
growth move people to reject atomization and manipulation and to 
seek more integrated contact with their whole selves. 

These yearnings call for adifferent type of rationality that breaks 
with the mechanistic traditions--a rationality committed to helping 
establish symbiotic relations with nature and committed to the re- 
construction of institutions in the interests of survival and health. 
If, for example, a more highly educated work force presses for re- 
design of work along the lines of industrial democracy, current sys- 
tems analysis approaches in career education will be seen as dys- 
functional, 

In short, there just might be another round wherein the style of 
educational thought in the Deweyan tradition would deserve another 
look. If so, it would be a refreshing change to see it not misidenti- 
fied once more with romantic freedom. An even happier prospect 
would be to avoid over-simplified either/or choices between our two 
traditions, But we also ought to face the fact that in choosing be- 
tween the two we are talking about nothing less than what kinds of 
persons we want to become and what kind of future we want for this 
country. 

A final note of realism. The majority of Americans, including 
many blue-collar workers, accept what Max Lerner called the values 
of a business civilization. Many endorse not only the material re- 
wards but find personal satisfaction in the rough and tumble of the 
competitive corporate system. They welcome the embrace of the 
discipline of technocratic ideology by the schools and will resist 
alternative suggestions. 

But we lack a general consensus; there are, in fact, deep seated 
doubts. Max Lerner, for example, noted how frequently civilizations 
have been weakened by a pathological insistence upon pushing to ex- 
tremes their master institutions.8 He thinks defensiveness about 
the business system may be vitiating qualities of democratic leader- 
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ship "attuned at once to the life of nature and the life of the spirit." 
Robert Heilbroner detects "a hollowness at the center of a business 
civilization--a hollowness from which the pursuit of material goods 
diverts our attention for a time, but that in the end insistently 
asserts itself. "? 

I do not need to point out to you the evidence of disaffection and 
psychic disarray. The clash between the disaffected and defenders 
of the status quo surfaced dramatically in the sixties. I believe the 
value issues opened then have not disappeared but will resurface as 
controversial issues for the rest of this century. 

Dewey insisted that the alternative-to rigid defensiveness of our 
master institution was to explore seriously the meaning of demo- 
cratic values for both our economic and educational institutions. It 
involves exploring how more people can live with asense of empowered 
participation instead of accepting the role of functionaries in a 
meritocratic efficiency system. The issues have barely been joined. 
I expect it to be lively up ahead. 
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STUDY: PROCESS AND THEORY 
John Martin Rich 


Much has been written about study habits and attitudes and pro- 
grams for improving study skills, 1 but seldom has study been ap- 
proached philosophically. 2 Yet studying is generally recognized as a 
basic process that students and others use in learning and a chief 
means by which learning takes place outside the classroom, 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a global examination of 
studying in terms of the process of studying and the theory of study- 
ing (or the theory of the process), Theories will be presented briefly 
to explain each of the variables in the process, Turning first to the 
process, we need to determine the characteristics and parameters 
of study. 

On what grounds could we accurately claim that an individual is 
studying? That a student is sitting at a desk and looking preoccupied 
is obviously insufficient to say that he/she is studying because he 
may be resting, fantasizing, engaged in pleasure reading and the like. 
Nor is having some of the tools before one that are generally associ- 
ated with studying--books, maps, globes, blueprints--assurance that 
one is studying. On the other hand, it would seem strange to claim 
that X is studying but is not trying, concentrating, or focusing on a 
task, Studying seems to involve a trying, doing, undertaking, at- 
tempting. It also may involve attending, observing, organizing, re- 
lating, reciting, and reinforcing. Possibly these activities have 
something in common insofar as trying, attending, observing and the 
like assume that there is something to be observed and presumably 
it is not unreasonable to attempt to do so (otherwise studying would 
be futile), Thus when astudent is sitting at a desk with books before 
him and paper and pencil in hand, he may be daydreaming if he is not 
trying, attempting, attending, and the like. Yet even if he is at- 
tending we cannot be certain that he is studying because it is possible 
to attend to things other than studies. Nor can we look for a spe- 
cific cognitive process to identify studying. Though thinking may be 
associated with studying, there are other processes such as reciting, 
memorizing, rule-following, rehearsing, and imitating (as in the case 
of studying one's lines for a play) which are also associated with 
studying. 


Professor Rich is in the College of Education and Head of Cultural 
Foundations, University of Texas at Austin. 
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What is the status of knowledge claims about studying? Are reports 
about study sense statements? In other words, are such sense state- 
ments as "I have a pain" or "Iam dizzy" analogous to "I am studying"? 
Such sense statements are considered indubitable, not because the 
individual has assessed all the evidence bearing upon the statement, 
but because there is no evidence that could supersede it. Of course 
it is not uncommon for one toclaim that one has pains which he really 
does not have or to exaggerate the severity of the pain. But who 
knows better than the person who claims to have the pain whether he 
really does have one or not? Claims that one is engaged in studying, 
however, are not indubitable. 

A teacher, for instance, may call to a student's attention that he 
is supposed to be studying but is not actually doing so, The student 
may retort that he is studying. In such cases the student may lie in 
order to avoid punishment or may have thought he was studying but 
overlooked that his attention had strayed. It is also possible that 
the student may exhibit misleading behavior patterns while supposedly 
studying (e.g.: listening to loud rock music, lying on his stomach, 
gazing at the ceiling, displaying a dazed look). 

Returning to our discussion of sense statements, studying is not 
like having a pain because complex criteria are involved in ascribing 
studying activities, Having pains are based on immediate sensations 
which we learn relatively early in life to attach the proper descrip- 
tive words to in order to inform others whenhelp is needed. Children 
especially but also older students do not always understand the cri- 
teria of studying, or in those cases where they are generally aware 
of the criteria, they may not be able to apply them consistently or 
accurately to their own behavior. 

Thus there are certain criteria of studying which can be approached 
by raising other questions. Is the claim that "I studied" different 
from "I know"? When one says "I know" he may be doing more than 
making a report about what it is he knows; he may very well be, as 
J. L. Austin has indicated, engaged in a performance.3 One is giving 
his word that he knows; he is asserting his authority for making the 
statement. In other words, one does not say "I know" idly, for he 
may be challenged to demonstrate that he can honor his claim. The 
expression "I studied," however, is not a performance usage because 
anyone who fulfills the criteria of studying, but in a particular epi- 
sode does not learn, would still be counted as studying, except un- 
successfully. For instance, we hear students say, "I studied the new 
math for two hours but I still didn't understand how to work it," 
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Thus study claims differ from knowledge claims and do not rest upon 
an achievement sense of learning. 

In attempting to make the criteria of study explicit, it should be 
noted that one can study effectively or ineffectively, concertedly or 
halfheartedly, but one does not study unintentionally. Thus to say 
that someone is studying is to imply intent, But intent must have a 
direction, something which is intended; this something is an intent 
to focus on a task, A task usually refers to a piece of work assigned 
to or demanded of someone, as by another person, by duty and the 
like, and usually implies it is difficult or arduous work. In connec- 
tion with studying, however, tasks can be self-imposed as well as 
assigned by others, and the difficulty and complexity of the tasks 
vary. The intent is to focus on the task in such a manner that the 
designated goal can be achieved. To achieve the goal involves learn- 
ing. "Focus" means to fix or settle on one thing; to concentrate by 
bringing something to the center of one's attention by directing one's 
thoughts and efforts--in this case to the task. 

Thus since all studying is task oriented, one may think that he 
first needs reasons for both the decision to study and the decision 
to undertake some task. But this would be a mistake. One does not 
make two decisions but only one; the decision to study, which, by 
implication, means that some task has been chosen, Of course one 
can decide that he needs to study because he has a number of tasks 
in mind and then decide the order in which they will be taken up and 
the amount of time allocated to each. But the decision to study is 
made because one has tasks uppermost in mind, There is no act of 
studying in general but studying is a task activity. The notion of 
task is contained in the concept of study. What one is studying is 
determined by the task, but before the student can be clear as to 
what he plans todo, the task must first be formulated by himself, 
the teacher, or others (e.g.: X is studying a homework assignment 
on the binomial theorem [task] in order to fulfill the assignment 
successfully [goal] and to learn more about algebra [goal2]). 

We are now in a position to show the process of studying in terms 
of a first order level and then later turn toa second order level. 

Processes of Study: Task Methodology Goal(s) Outcome(s) 

Since we have discussed study as task oriented, we can turn to 
methodology. The methodology is influenced by the student, materi- 
als, and the situation. As for the student, ability, learning style, 
motivation, and other factors are pertinent, and all these affect 
how well the task can be handled and what methods are most appro- 
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priate. 

Materials can be divided into what is studied and what is used in 
helping one study. What one studies is the content of the task: an 
architect studies blueprints, a conductor studies a musical score, 
and a navigator studies amap. The materials that may facilitate 
one's study may range from pen and paper to the latest computer. 
Thus what is studied are materials and what facilitates study be- 
come, in such contexts, instruments, 

The situation usually influences methodology because the method's 
effectiveness is, in part, a function of the situation, Students, for 
instance, who wait until the night before the test to begin serious 
study have automatically ruled out certain methods employed by stu- 
dents who study daily. Another feature of the situation is whether 
its overall effect conduces to facilitating or inhibiting learning. 

Of course the student engages in study to achieve a goal or goals 
by means of some form of learning. Studying, in contrast to original 
research, does not usually lead to the discovery of new knowledge; but 
rather, when successful, to new learning experiences and the achieve- 
ment of new goals. Usually a discrepancy is found at the completion 
of a studying episode between the actual outcomes and the stated 
goals, But it should be remembered that though one needs goals in 
order to say that one is studying, one does not have to fulfill the 
goals in order to claim that one was studying. It is enough to indi- 
cate that one has undertaken a task using particular methods in order 
to achieve certain goals. And when undertaking the task one tries, 
observes, attends, thinks, organizes, and the like with the intention 
of goal achievement, 

Studying, although for purposes of analysis can be demarcated into 
discrete episodes, should be so organized to provide continuity from 
one study session to another. Knowledge of the relative success of 
goal achievement allows feedback either to the next task or to try 
again on the same task if previously unsuccessful. Thus present 
study outcomes can beused to determine future study tasks and how 
best to approach them, 

We are now in a position to examine the second order level or 
theory of study. 


Axiological 


Justification Evaluation 


Theory of Study: Decision Praxiology 


Process of Study: Task Methodology Goal(s) Outcome(s) 
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The student, the teacher, others, or some combination of these 
will determine what study tasks to undertake, The study of such 
choices can best be formulated and understood in terms of one or 
more variants of decision theory. Decision making theory is "an 
attempt to find criteria for selecting 'optimal' decisions among a 
set of alternative actions--where optimality is based...on some 
measure of the values of various outcomes that may result from 
selecting each of the actions, "4 

Looking at study momentarily in terms of knowledge acquisition, 
obviously for any given student a vast amount of knowledge will not 
be acquired, Knowledge desired but unacquired can be considered in 
terms of costs, One relinquishes the attempt to gain certain knowl- 
edge and the possible benefits to be accrued in order to gain other 
knowledge, Students ascribe both value and disvalue to some knowl- 
edge relinquished and the same to what they study (since they are 
assigned disvalued tasks), But the disvalued tasks, from the stu- 
dent's viewpoint, consume time and energy which could better be 
spent with valued tasks. Some tasks cannot be undertaken because 
of scarcity--scarcity of resources, time, income, library facilities, 
and the like. Scarcity, however, does not always decrease with the 
improvement of study skills because one's goals may in turn be ele- 
vated, which places greater demands on scarce resources, Tasks may 
also not be undertaken because of risk, Risk represents both the 
likelihood of failure, for whatever reasons, and the willingness of 
the student to undertake complex tasks with high risk factors or 
tasks under the constraint of rigid time limits. In comparing two or 
more tasks, the relative costs and risks can be assessed and a deci- 
sion made in terms of the task to be undertaken, 

Of course, this is an abbreviated and simplified view of decision 
theory's application to study tasks, The point, however, is that a 
theoretical base can be utilized to better understand and explain 
study task choices, 

Turning next to methodology within the process of study, method- 
ology can best be understood through praxiology. What is instru- 
mentally good in studying could be described by praxivlogy, Praxio- 
logical theory of education, according to James F, Perry, provides 
"knowledge of fixed, general relations between means and ends, as 
well as between practices and other practices (where a practice is a 
single related set of means and ends), independent of whether these 
practices are actual, and independent of whether they are worth- 
while,"> Praxiological theory is not a subdivision of scientific or 
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other types of theory and, hence, praxiological knowledge cannot be 
generated from another source, Statements are developed as to what 
means are effective in reaching what ends, and the reasons why they 
are effective, The form of a praxiological claim wil be: My...My 
in circumstances C]...Cy produces effects E]...En. 

Since praxiology can provide knowledge of practices "independent of 
whether they are worthwhile," then when considering the goals of 
study some other source must be used for their determination, It 
may be thought that decision-making theory could determine the goals; 
however since such theory is an attempt to explain how decisions are 
made using arational model rather than to prescribe specific deci- 
sions, then it is necessary to develop an axiological justification for 
goals, even though the characteristics of the chosen task would in- 
fluence and circumscribe what goals would be feasible and meaningful. 

A justification for adopting one goal rather than another can be 
made on intrinsic or extrinsic grounds, with anumber of possibilities 
under each category. Various things have been thought to be worth- 
while in themselves: poem, knowledge, enlightenment, good char- 
acter, among others;’ and most other things--from power to wealth-- 
were thought to be of extrinsic value. Basically one would need to 
examine the arguments in behalf of justifying specific goals on ex- 
trinsic or intrinsic grounds and determine their respective merit, 8 
And since many goals may be valued on extrinsic grounds, then one 
must assess their relative worth, One can always question the grounds 
for justification and ask for additional reasons for accepting such 
grounds or for a higher-order justification. At this point some have 
attempted to provide an ultimate or higher-order justification based 
either on a theory of the good? or a vindication of a way of life, 10 

In considering the last aspect of the process of study--the out- 
comes--one needs a model of evaluation, and several promising models 
are currently in use,11 Evaluation attempts to determine the worth 
ofa thing. "It includes obtaining information for use in judging the 
worth of a program, product, procedure, or objective, or the poten- 
tial utility of alternative approaches designed to attain specific ob- 
jectives."12 Or we could say, simply, that evaluation assigns worth 
to an activity, event, or outcome, Evaluation then is not limited to 
the assessment of outcomes but is alsoimportant for assessing pro- 
cesses, 

Thus where praxiology will enable us to make predictions about 
methodology but will not determine worth, the evaluative process is 
less equipped to make predictions but better able to assign worth. 
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While axiological justification is suited to develop a justification for 
study goals in relation to higher order values, it is not suited as are 
evaluation models for assessing goals in relation to outcomes, pro- 
cesses, and methodology and suggesting alternate approaches when 
benefits do not accrue as anticipated. 

In conclusion, we have attempted to show the dimensions of the 
process of study and the theory of study. More attention has been 
devoted tothe former thanthe latter because on the one hand it was 
deemed necessary to indicate insome detail the distinctive features 
of studying and, on the other, because the theory of study is more 
complex and space prohibits more ample elaboration (the reader is 
referred to outside sources), Though we have tried to show that for 
every variable of the process of study an appropriate theory can be 
employed to advance understanding, the theories are suggestive though, 
we believe, also appropriate and fruitful. Thus the theories them- 
selves hopefully illustrate new possibilities for studying about study 3b 
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UNITY AND DIVERSITY, IN THOUGHT AND ACTION 
Harold H. Punke 


Some of man's early meditations related to supernatural forces, 
which he conceived as making things happen that were much beyond his 
own power to bring about and perhaps beyond his power to understand. 
Since the forces which he most readily understood appeared in human 
beings and their imagery, the gods as embodiments of great force 
were conceived in such imagery. Limitations on early thought and an 
image projection thus conceived of separate gods and goddesses for 
different functions or areas of concern--i.e., war, the hunt, storms, 
fertility, beauty, the sea, etc, Typical Greeks of Plato's time thus 
conceived of several gods, as did people in other cultures which were 
essentially Greek contemporaries. 

1, Emergence of one-god religions. Much has been said in Western 
culture about Hebrew religious thought having moved considerably in 
the direction of one god, at a time substantially before Jesus. Some 
of the work of Moses is emphasized in the movement suggested, rela- 
tive to the Ten Commandments and the general body of law which 
helped to unify Hebrew goals and efforts for coming up out of Egypt 
and settling in the Promised Land. Thus Jehovah was a single and 
powerful god. However, present-day Westerners should note that 
Buddhism as a one-god religion was founded in India during the sixth 
century B.C., by Buddha (563?-483? B.C.). The underlying process 
in each foregoing instance brought together a considerable range of 
sacrificial cults and idol worshipers, with emphasis on a kind of 
homogeneous ideological distillate which gradually emerged from the 
variety. Asimilar process occurred in the development of Hinduism, 
out of cults brought in by Aryan invaders plus certain elements of 
Brahmanism and of Chinese Taoism. 

Gradual movement from several gods toward a single god should be 
considered an area of evolution in human thought, as man's range of 
knowledge expanded and he became able to draw together more broadly 
diverse functions and images into a single pattern. In the general 
development of civilization, along lines such as noted concerning re- 
ligion, an important feature has been a reduction in human isolation 
through individuals and small groups coming into contact with more 
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other people. Expansion in contacts means an introduction of many 
persons to ideas and practices, which developed along different lines 
within outside groups during earlier periods of isolation. 

A hodge-podge of diversity thus stimulates a search for enough 
unity so that members of the conglomerate mass can find a common 
base on which to live together. Frequent contact among diverse 
people, with regard to numerous aspects of daily living, has often 
been emphasized as a major unifying influence. To observe the phe- 
nomenon in movement toward one-god religions, or toward broadly 
accepted codes of ideals, should therefore not be surprising. Other 
areas of similar movement toward unity can be observed. 

2. Consolidation among small units of government. Expansion in 
perspective, through unifying variant details into more singular pat- 
terns, has often appeared, Efforts to unify small units of govern- 
ment into larger units have been prominent in the United States dur- 
ing recent decades, essentially on the basis of greater perspective 
as to taxation and as to services rendered, Early models concerning 
support and service, appeared under Alexander Macedonia and under 
some Roman leaders, 

The unifying or consolidating efforts have usually been promoted 
through mixed motives, and the efforts have produced mixed results. 
Probably the most universal element involved, in both proposing and 
opposing, is human selfishness. No consolidation of small units into 
larger units can take place, without persons who had privilege or 
superior status in the small unit sacrificing or being robbed of some 
of their privilege and status. During the formation of modern nations 
in Europe out of scattered principalities, much of the sacrifice, etc., 
was borne by petty royalty. Some was probably borne by peasant 
land-holders, 

A widespread example of unification in the United States during 
recent decades has related to the consolidation of school districts, 
On a somewhat larger scale the same phenomena have occurred in 
efforts to consolidate counties; with advocates focusing substantially 
on new jobs and extended services, and with opponents typically in- 
cluding holders of local office (the court-house crowd) as well as some 
large tax-payers whose power is diluted through consolidation. 

On a much larger scale one might note regional or river valley de- 
velopment--which may involve such considerations as navigation, flood 
control, electric power generation, or agricultural and other land- 
resource implications. And from the national standpoint, concern 
may relate to such matters as forest preserves, national parks, air 
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pollution, fisheries, off-shore drillings for oil with associated pipe 
lines; or may relate to such matters as education, travel and trans- 
portation, law enforcement and the pursuit of offenders, television 
codes, race relations, some aspects of health and nutrition, labor 
relations, or income tax. 

The major implications of foregoing observations, on the consoli- 
dation of governmental units, relates to the development involved as 
constituting part of a broader movement from small toward larger 
units of human organization; a movement which progresses because 
the people think that they can enjoy greater security and other satis- 
factions through the larger units. And one should note trends toward 
a unified world government, based on an expansion of the same popu- 
lar ideology. 

While the regulatory power of government may make it seem to 
have more potential for unifying various aspects of a culture than 
other agencies have, it might be worthwhile to note that government 
has power to take away anything that it has power to give. But each 
of the myriad of other agencies has similar power to give and take, 
although in lesser degree, Hence with regard to perspective, it seems 
appropriate to look upon government as one among various agencies 
in the culture which promote movement toward greater unity. 

3. Economic and fiscal developments. Most inhabitants of indus- 
trialized nations are broadly aware of the growth in size of business 
and industrial corporations during the past half century; with their 
power on an international basis to syphon up or consolidate many 
small organizations, and to cause the demise of others, Struggle 
toward unity in control and in operating procedures respecting world 
banking and monetary systems, or respecting world trade and asso- 
ciated tariffs, constitute parts of the picture regarding centrali- 
zation of economic and fiscal power. 

To some extent, educational and cultural exchanges on an interna- 
tional basis reflect an economic orientation. But the point seems 
clearer with respect to international labor organizations, as re- 
flected through the international flow of merchandise and services 
which labor produces. In some degree, the same applies to profes- 
sional associations. Much of the international orientation among 
working persons thus noted, has its fundamental anchorage in the 
standard of living enjoyed by the workers concerned, especially with 
respect to the material base of that standard. 

4, Scientific theory and experimentation, An earlier statement 
implied that theory in any situation is asynthesis or development of 
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unity among varied fragments of data. The point can be illustrated 
through considering relationships between ionization and valence in 
chemistry, mass and force in physics, bacteria and disease inhealth 
fields, economic value and trade relations in commerce, teaching 
procedure and learning achievement in education, gravity and space 
exploration in current experimentalism, etc. 

In each such instance, theory assumes hierarchal form, That is, 
at its lowest levels, theory is based on relationships among a few 
rather simple and stable facts. But as a wider range of facts is 
taken into account, the earlier theory as well as the additional facts 
become data for consideration. Hence the more comprehensive a pro- 
cess of theorizing becomes through movement upward in the hier- 
archy, themore abstract or speculative it is likely to become because 
of its growing remoteness from basic facts; that is, the more it 
becomes based on earlier interpretations, which may prove erroneous. 

From preceding comments it follows that the more abstract a 
theory becomes, the more it must be subjected to experimentation 
so as to estimate its validity, and also, the more difficult it is to 
set up pertinent experiments. The point may be illustrated by ges- 
tures as to validating different theories of intelligence, different 
conceptions of world government relative to cultural variations, pro- 
grams concerning the role of energy in an industrial society, or plat- 
forms established by man in outer space where work can be carried 
onin agravity-free environment, Problems in setting upexperiments 
to evaluate Einstein's theories onrelativity are further illustrative. 

5. Perpetuity and balance, as to unity and diversity. The sequen- 
tial relationship described between fact and theory can be thought of 
as a perpetual circuit; each experiment presumably adding new facts 
te be incorporated through revising current theory, while revision 
points to setting up further experiments. With the growth in knowl- 
edge and power inferred, the circuit actually becomes a spiral which 
expands greatly as it moves upward, 

Since it doesnot seem possible to envision a logical end to the pro- 
cess involved, doctrines have arisen concerning the unlimited per- 
fectability of man--through experimental procedure, with associated 
theorizing. Perhaps for theologians and some other persons, ques- 
tion may thus arise concerning man's need or usefulness as to the 
idea that there is asingle and perfect end, which man may be able to 
conceive if not attain, inorder for man to be continuously motivated 
regarding further improvement. No definitive answer to the ques- 
tion seems to be in sight, but there is considerable evidence that no 
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such conception of an end is imperative, 

Conceptions of perpetuity or balance between diversity and unity 
have several implications. One implication involves general relation- 
ships between the one and the many. While in any organized society, 
well-being of the many must prevail over that of the one, it must be 
recognized that if there is to be any such thing as progress in man's 
relationships within the universe, ideas as to progress must arise in 
the heads of individuals. 

Hence the major problem of any society, which conceives of a sig- 
nificant future, is to maximize the inducement for individual thought 
and expression within a broad framework of social unity, A basic 
question obviously asks what constitutes breadth, and breadth in what 
directions shall be emphasized, There is a clear relationship between 
breadth or diversity, and dissipation of resources, However, a so- 
ciety which is highly productive with respect to some particular re- 
source, may be more lavish in its use of that resource than other 
societies can be. Great differences between industrial societies and 
preliterate societies, withrespect tomaterial resources are broadly 
illustrative. 

Space exploration stimulates speculation as to expansion of man's 
idea potential, through stimulating broad areas of possible theorizing 
and experimentation. Yet if one conceives of the universe as describ- 
ing a kind of outer boundary for unity, then for present considera- 
tions there is no way for man to get entirely outside of or away from 
unity. Perhaps if man should ever approach thorough exploration of 
the developmental possibilities which lie within a universe-bounded 
unity, some more inclusive perception might arise. 

Another ramification of the "perpetual circuit" in the affairs of 
man should be mentioned. It relates to the biology of reproduction, 
and to perpetuation of the species from one generation to another, 
One fertilized egg cell repeatedly subdivides in the growth of the off- 
spring. But growth results in differentiations which produce distant 
male and female cells, which then unite as the process recurs with 
successive generation. 

A point that could be raised is whether biological reproduction as 
noted is significantly analogous to the analytical differentiation and 
the theorizing synthesis noted regarding cultural growth, In a sense 
the question asks whether cultural development follows the broad 
path long established through biology; or perhaps whether culture 
should be looked upon as one extension of biology. If so, then are 
there other possible extensions? 
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6. Concluding notes. If one pursues the idea of cyclic relationships 
between unity and diversity with respect to biology andculture, should 
he extend his speculations so as to look upon these relationships as 
parts of a larger cyclic relationship which appears among planets-- 
or possibly in a yet wider universe? Eclipses, seasonal variations, 
and other matters involving relationships among planets thus become 
included in the speculation. So does concern about life on other planets; 
with interest in whether an appropriate definition of life should em- 
body a close fit to the forms of life on earth, or should be expanded 
to cover broad variants which might appear elsewhere. 

From the standpoint of life in the broad cyclical relationship in- 
ferred, one should note that man seems to influence the environment 
more than any other form of earthly life. Yet in the broad cosmic 
phenomena of cycles suggested, some light on the importance of man 
might be gained through asking how much difference he makes in the 
general processes concerned, 

If one assumes that during successive generations, man will in- 
crease his understanding of himself and of the broader universe, one 
must assume considerable buoyance and elasticity in the human organ- 
ism. The assumption focuses attention on children and youth, who 
ordinarily constitute the most buoyant and elastic elements of the 
population. One type of focus involves encouragement of childhood 
curiosity and experimentation, with adult guidance as to fruitful 
areas and methods of inquiry. 

While the same principle applies as to growth of imagination among 
adults, the maintenance of constructive focus may be more difficult 
for many adults. Among major reasons for the situation implied, 
three are noted. One concerns a biological slow-down in the rate at 
which the organism produces energy for a multiplicity of ventures. 
Another reason concerns the burdens on adults to provide for them- 
selves and the children, through daily operation within the system of 
routines which society has found to be workable, A third point is 
that by middle life most adults have accumulated a substantial reper- 
toire of frustrations and disappointments respecting new ventures, 
which leaves adeposit of skepticism and a willingless to relax in sub- 
stantial comfort amid established behavior. There might be help 
for many adults if leadership became more active in developing reme- 
dies for wounded egos, somewhat as we have remedies for wounded 
knees or jaw bones, 

A general implication of the discussion throughout several fore- 
going pages relates to looking upon cycles of diversity and unity as 
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building blocks for use in cultural development, and also relates to 
maximizing the importance of such building blocks by conceiving of 
their anology to phenomena in the earth's biological sphere as well as 
in extensive cosmic relationships. Through the broadly integrative 
conceptionalization suggested, man's philosophical status in the uni- 
verse might secure more stable anchorage--as an asset to science, 
religion, and other spheres of interest, 


MACHIAVELLI AND MACHIAVELLIANISM 


Raymond A. Belliotti 


Perhaps no other political theorist has evoked emotive outpourings 
as intense as those which have been inspired by Niccolo Machiavelli. 
The popular conception of Machiavelli portrays him as an immoral, 
self-seeking, opportunist bent only on the creation of a tyrannical 
dictatorship. Yet to many Italians Machiavelli represents an impor~ 
tant stage of zealous nationalism which eventually led to the risorgi- 


mento and unification. It seems that no moderate attitude toward 
Machiavelli exists: he is either revered or severely disdained. 

He was born in 1469 to a Florentine family which had a record of 
opposition to the ruling hereditary monarchs, the Medici, and a his- 
tory of support for republican regimes, Gaining his first important 
political post in 1498, at a time when the Medici had been ousted from 
power, he quickly rose to become one of the most important figures 
in Florence, During the next fourteen years Machiavelli garnered 
first-hand information about the policies and internal schemes of the 
leading European countries and the other Italian city-states through 
twenty-four diplomatic missions. These missions were undertaken 
at the request of the chief magistrate of the republic, Pier Soderini. 
However in 1512 the Medici, with the aid of the Spanish, English, and 
Swiss, regained control of Florence, largely because of Soderini's in- 
decisiveness, and the monarchy was restored; Machiavelli was ar- 
rested, tortured, and eventually exiled to Tuscany. It was during 
the period of exile that Machiavelli wrote his twomost famous works: 
The Prince and the Discourses Upon the First Decade of Titus Livius. 


Professor Belliotti is in the Department of Philosophy at Florida 
International University. 
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The popular conception of Machiavelli is generally derived from The 
Prince. In this work he set forth the basic strategies and methods 
required to gain and maintain political power, The book is dedicated 
to Lorenzo d'Medici and was written mainly to regain political em- 
ployment under the new regime. 

In Machiavelli's judgment the five loose-knit states of Italy were 
in a dire predicament in the early 16th century. They could either 
continue to be disunified and remain an easy target for the invading 
barbarians with atrocities inevitably being inflicted upon the masses, 
or they could follow the leadership of a strong man, eliminate fac- 
tional disputes, and unite for the greater good of all. He took it as 
self-evident that unification could only occur under the hegemony of 
a Machiavellian prince. He suggested that because the national char- 
acter of the people was permeated with corruptness, the strong man 
would occasionally be forced to use fraud and coercion. The prince 
could not abide by standards of conventional private morality. If 
certain intrinsically evil practices had to be employed, they should 
be considered "evil well-used." These measures are the result of 
necessity: external forces, antecedent events, and compelling cir- 
cumstances which could not be altered. Despite the words of his 
critics, for Machiavelli the ends do not always justify the means; 
the prince doesnot select the means tosecure his ends in any random 
or arbitrary fashion. The means selected are the result of the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which the prince is laboring. Neces- 
sity often compels the ruler, who wishes to maintain the state, to 
commit deeds which are properly judged as being immoral when per- 
formed outside the political arena: miserliness, cruelty, deceit, and 
promise-breaking are often preferable to liberality, mercy, honesty, 
and promise-keeping. But the purpose of the prince's aberrations 
from morality is not merely the prince's self-interest. The Machia- 
vellian ruler is always concerned with the common good of his nation, 
and not his own aggrandizement. 

Actually there are two d.cferent standards of action for the prince. 
The first concerns his conduct regarding his own subjects and his 
country, and the second concerns his conduct regarding other nations. 
The former is directed toward the common good and is defensible; 
the latter, however, is simply not rationally tenable, For the prince, 
when dealing on the international level, totally abandons any semblance 
of cooperation; he is able toresort to any and every means of achiev- 
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ing his end: the imperialistic conquest of other countries which pre- 
sumably leads to the material and spiritual strengthening of his own 
country. In the international arena the prince is an egoistic moral 
renegade, systematically pursuing the self-interest of his country 
to the exclusion of all other considerations. On the national level he 
is a firm, but feeling, grandfather indefatigably strengthening the 
moral character of his scions, and establishing the order, security, 
and stability of his state. 

What led Machiavelli to this view of international affairs? The 
answer lies in his notion of the relationship between virtu and the 
world, Virtu, for Machiavelli, connotes certain physical and mental 
skills such as courage, vigor, and intelligence: all those qualities 
required for personal success, Virtu almost never suggests moral 
virtue in the traditional sense. Machiavelli contended that the overall 
amount of virtu in the world remained constant throughout all ages; 
the only factor that changed was the distribution of virtu from coun- 
try to country, So he viewed the world as a competitive battleground 
for the acquisition and display of virtu. Acountry could increase its 
overall virtu only at the expense of another nation or other nations, 
This view, combined with his personal experiences about the way other 
nations conducted their affairs with the Italian city-states, resulted 
in Machiavelli's lack of faith in the family of nations, Hence, on the 
international level, Italy had to unite and begin conquering other 
countries both as a self-defense measure, and as a step toward as- 
serting her own virtu. Machiavelli, influenced by the profligate 
plunder of his country by invading armies, had no appreciation for 
the possible establishment and enforcement of international law. 
For Machiavelli each nation is an autonomous competitor against all 
other nations, 

Ultimate success, whether for the individual or a nation, consists 
of harmonizing virtu and fortuna, Fortuna connotes circumstances 
and external factors which affect the actions of princes and nations; 
it does not mean mere luck or fate. The man of virtu uses fortuna 
for his own benefit when he can, and tries at least to minimize her 
effects when she is unfavorable. He is not totally at her mercy in 
either case, Fortuna changes and the wise prince must be adaptable 
and sense the temper of the times. 

Machiavelli was convinced that only an absolute monarch would be 
able to transform a corrupt society; in Italy civic virtu had almost 
totally disintegrated and this made a popular republic impossible. 
Virtu could only be produced by proper laws, training, and education. 
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The corrupt state cannot rehabilitate itself; it must be molded by 
an omnipotent lawgiver who would set forth a pure foundation once 
more by always aiming at the common good, 

But why should the monarchical Medici call a republican supporter 
such as Machiavelli, who had been a key figure in the regime of Soderini, 
back into political service? Machiavelli tells us in Chapter XX of 
The Prince: the most trusted supporters of a new prince are those 
who were originally hostile to him. These men will serve the new 
prince most loyally because they need to reverse the negative opinion 
he may have of them, and this can only be accomplished through ex- 
emplary service; once these men are won over by the new ruler they 
will prove tobe the noblest of the prince's advisers, All this is a not 
so subtle plea on Machiavelli's part for renewed employment under 
the monarchy, 

So this is the portrait we see in The Prince: the separation of 
politics and private morality; acall for power in the hands of an abso- 
lute monarch; the extolling of the arts of force and fraud; the world 
viewed as a competitive battleground for the capturing of virtu; and 
all these things to be justified because of necessity and the condi- 
tions of Italy at the time. 


II 


In the Discourses we see some basic similarities to The Prince: the 
dichotomy between virtu and corruption; the emphasis on using for- 
tuna; the constant criticism of the Catholic Church in Italy; and the 
stress upon a sound military organization. But we also find Machia- 
velli's general classification of political organizations. Borrowing 
freely from the ancient Roman political thinker Polybius, Machiavelli 
tells us that there are three good forms of government: monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. Governments are classified as good if 
and only if they are based on laws designed for advancing the common 
good, and aim at the inculcation of civic virtu. The best type of 
government is a republic which combines elements of each of the 
three good forms. A Machiavellian republic has a system of checks 
and balances among the monarch, aristocracy, and masses much like 
those which existed among the consuls, senate, and plebians in the 
ancient Roman republic. The three bad forms of government are 
tyranny, oligarchies, and anarchies. Again, the criteria differen- 
tiating good from bad governments is respect for the common good 
and the nurturing of virtu for both individual citizens and the state 
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as a whole, 

But how can this analysis be compatible with the pejorative concept 
of Machiavelli held by most people? Surely his appreciation of re- 
publican governments and his reverence for the common good do not 
reflect the thoughts of a self-seeking opportunist. And how can his 
exaltation of republics coexist with his impassioned plea for an abso- 
lute monarch in The Prince? 

It should be clear that Machiavelli was not merely an opportunist 
seeking an increase in his own personal fortunes, He was a patriot 
deeply concerned with the fate of his disunified country. Hence he 
cries out: 

The sea has parted, acloud has shown the way, astone has poured 
forth water, manna has rained down from the sky; all things have 
conspired to show your greatness.... This opportunity, there- 
fore, must not be allowed to pass, so that Italy after so long a 
time may find her redeemer. I cannot describe with how much 
love, with what thirst for revenge, with what resolute loyalty, 
with what tenderness, with what tears he would be received in all 
those provinces which have endured these foreign hordes, What 
gates would be closed to him? Whose envy would oppose him? 
What Italian would withhold his allegiance? This barbarian domi- 
nation stinks in everyone's nostrils, Let your illustrious house 
take up this task, then, with that boldness and with that hope 
which is reserved to just enterprises, so that this nation may 
be ennobled under your banner.... 

This appeal to Lorenzo d'Medici culminates Machiavelli's argument 
in The Prince, Because the conditions in Italy were chaotic and un- 
settled it was necessary for one strong man to take up the call to 
arms and establish the unity and laws which would eventually allow a 
popular republic to be possible, The three good forms of government 
were suited todifferent typesof countries. If anation had its wealth 
essentially evenly distributed and its citizens possessed civic virtu, 
then arepublic or democracy was possibile; if it possessed a talented 
noble class, then anaristocracy might be better suited; but if it was 
beset by the problems of Machiavelli's Italy only anabsolute monarchy 
could serve as a remedy for those ills, Remember that the absolute 
monarch isnot atyrant; he must be concerned with the common good 
and must eschew mere personal gains or favoritism to special interest 
groups. Many supposed differences between The Prince and the Dis- 
courses can be reconciled once we understand that the former work 
was written as a battle plan for one specific situation, the unifica- 
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tion of Italy, while the latter was a more general account of his 
political philosophy and exhibited an appreciation for more democratic 
forms of governments in those countries in which they would be pro- 
ductive. 


III 


Machiavelli felt that religion should be an important instrument 
in maintaining order and stability in that state, instilling military 
discipline, and ordaining new laws, He observed that human beings 
can often be convinced to perform right actions through use of reli- 
gious argumentation; they often do things they would not do without 
this religious sanction. He had a great deal of respect for religion 
as a manipulative tool necessary for inclining people towards those 
actions in the interests of the common good, But in Italy the Catholic 
Church had not utilized its power in the proper way, in Machiavelli's 
judgment, It had contributed to the weakness and chaos of the country 
by not using its forces to actively unite the various regions, and by 
allying itself with foreigners against any Italian prince who did seem 
strong enough to unite the country. It had lost all reverence for 
religion and spiritual matters, and had, instead, promoted corruption 
through its own example and policies. The Church had become an ob- 
stacle to the production of civic virtu in Italy, rather than an aid to 
its production, 

Tothe maladies of anarchy, chaos, and ignorance which resulted in 
a loss of virtu and weaknesses in the national character only good 
laws, proper education, and the external sanctions of religion could 
provide a cure, The rejuvenation of Italy required all three if ulti- 
mate success was to be achieved; and since religious leaders had proved 
so truculent astumbling block to Italian greatness, no chastisement 
was too severe, no rhetoric assault too harsh, These religious leaders 
had a command of important commodities: the political, material, 
and diplomatic resources necessary to aid in the establishment of the 
Italian nation which would greatly benefit all Italians, For Machiavelli 
the abdication of this role was the ultimate political and social sin. 


IV 
Machiavelli's writings certainly do contain dubious features. He, 


as do those starry-eyed idealists and philosophers he usually berates, 
places too great anemphasis on the ability of one great man to trans- 
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form the virtu of an entire nation through his own charisma and the 
institution of good laws; his view of the world exhibiting a constant 
amount of virtu and corruptness through all ages with movement only 
from country tocountry issimply not supportable by any evidence and 
seems totally implausible; and his selective use of historical examples 
seems self-serving and a variance from the scientific method he 
alleges to be employing. 

His strengths lie in his penetrating description of states as they 
really are and not as they try to appear, his consistent concern for 
the common good as the basis of all good governments, his anticipa- 
tion of the role and value of the nation-state as a vehicle of pro- 
gress, and his fervent and vigorous style of prose writing. 

Machiavelli's proclivity for stating extreme views makes him always 
interesting to read, but, at times, leads him to state «‘surdities, 
He had a personal propensity for the shocking, the unconventional, and 
the unusual; this idiosyncrasy often resulted in his overstating or 
overusing a small kernal of truth until it had become almost com- 
pletely distorted. 

The popular conception of Machiavelli and the actual writings of 
the man are at odds mainly because "Machiavellianism," the interpre- 
tation of his works by unsympathetic commentators and the use of 
his works by unscrupulous politicians, has gone far beyond Machia- 
velli's own words and intent, By selecting only those passages which 
seemed to advance their own self-interest, unsavory political leaders 
evoked Machiavelli whenever they felt some unprincipled measure was 
warranted by necessity. However, in more cases than not, what was 
called "necessity" was not in the interest of the common good, but 
rather aeuphemism for actions which would enhance the despot's own 
selfish designs. Hence we must distinguish between Machiavelli and 
"Machiavellianism"; the latter sobriquet very rarely remains faithful 
to the philosophy of the man himself, It is perhaps true that no 
other political thinker has been so misused, misrepresented, and 
philosophically raped as Machiavelli, 


V 


The method that Machiavelli employs in deriving his conclusions is 
acombination of citing historical examples, most of which are drawn 
from the Roman republic era, with his own general observations about 
human nature. But despite his reputation, Machiavelli is anything 
but objective. He picks and chooses these examples very carefully, 
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selecting only those which support his conclusions. He is also not 
above falsifying an historical account of an event if this alteration 
will correspond to his presupposed conclusion better than the actual 
account of the event. Buy why would an alleged detached political 
scientist utilize such a highly suspect method? 

We can observe that despite his reputation as the progenitor of 
cool, calculating, dispassionate statecraft, Machiavelli was a ro- 
mantic at heart. Disgusted by the rancid disgrace of being dominated 
by barbarians, while simultaneously observing the skills of individual 
Italians when they engaged induels and competitions involving few, he 
placed his trust in the ascent of one great man to wreak vengeance 
upon the barbarians and to initiate future Italian triumphs. He fol- 
lows the tradition of Plato and Aristotle in believing that once this 
"Superman" emerges, the masses would be spiritually transformed, 
virtu instilled, and the state would prosper. His treatises are not 
the labors of adispassionate scientist, but rather the poems, aspira- 
tions, and implorations of a lover, His emotions, passions, and 
anguish inundate his writings. They sometimes cloud his thinking, 
and always clearly reveal the source of the blood in his veins. In 
short, the strengths and weaknesses of Niccolo Machiavelli result 
from his effusive Italianism. 


SPORTS: VANDERZWAAG'S VIEW APPRAISED 
S. K. Wertz 


Harold J, VanderZwaag has contributed Toward a Philosophy of 
Sport! to the ever growing literature on this subject. His work is a 
marked improvement over Paul Weiss' Sport: A Philosophic Inquiry 
in several respects. After having read Professor Weiss' volume-- 
premised on the admission, "I am not an athlete" (vii)--I grew skep- 
tical of the following view of "applied philosophy": (a) "Participation 


Professor Wertz is in the Philosophy Department at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth. He is a frequent contributor to the Journal 
of Thought, and has published recently a half-dozen articles on the 
philosophy of sport, 
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isnot anecessary condition for acquiring this kind of knowledge (i.e., 

cognitive), Either participants or nonparticipants may study sport 
from a historical, philosophical, psychological, or sociological frame 
of reference as well as any combination thereof."3 As a philosopher 
I cannot speak for the other disciplines mentioned in (a), but if "non- 
participants" refers, not only to spectators, but to individuals hav- 
ing no experience with the sport in question, or with sports, in gen- 
eral, I fail to see how the study will appeal or (in Weiss' words) "... 
prove worthwhile to anyone who interests himself in sport as a spec- 
tator or as a participant" (viii-ix), Weiss' hope for his reader will 
not be fulfilled. There are better alternatives for sports inquiry 
than the above methodology. The sport experience may serve as a 
source for paradigm and borderline cases for whatever conceptions 
are under consideration. Where else do these cases for analysis come 
from? Perhaps the newspapers and sports magazines, as Robert J. 
Fogelin? suggests? Surely, but they are second-hand sources which 
guide one only so far, and are no real substitutes for first hand ex- 
perience--one is at the mercy of sportswriters and Howard Cosell. 
Heaven forbid! Many sports conceptions simply do not appear in the 
sports pages, 

This is one of the things which makes Professor VanderZwaag's 
book a better study. His experiences in sports are reflected in his 
examples and characterizations. In other words, his work is more 
firmly grounded than Weiss'--whose inquiry tends to be too specula- 
tive. If anything, VanderZwaag's study is too descriptive. He has 
offered a summary of current thinking on the subject of sport and 
physical education, including not only philosophy, but material from 
psychology, education, sociology and history. In VanderZwaag's own 
words, (b) "This book has been written under the title 'Toward a 
Philosophy of Sport' because it does not represent an attempt to 
present new facts with regard to sport. A few facts have been pre- 
sented. However, for the most part, the discussion centers around 
those matters which extend beyond or outside the factual realm. The 
effort was directed toward the probing of concepts and issues" (235), 
The discussion lacks analysis inmuch that is treated, but given what 
he is attempting to do, he does it well. Professor VanderZwaag's 
approach is, first of all, from the perspective of the philosophy of 
education, and he primarily, I think, directs his book at these people 
in addition to physical educators, Consequently, the book has broader 
appeal than its title suggests. His discussion of sport is almost 
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always in relation to the educational setting or its educational values. 
This isnot to say that the volume is without philosophical merit, but 
that its greatest contribution is in the philosophy of education. A 
quick glance at various chapters verifies this. 

Chapter 5 deals with the essentialism versus progressivism issue 
in sports education; Chapter 12 deals with sport in an educational 
setting--from pre-school to the collegiate level--in addition to dis- 
cussing sport and education from the standpoint of existentialism. 
VanderZwaag is interested in presenting the various ideas and posi- 
tions making up the field rather than advancing any arguments with 
controversial conclusions, or sorting out and weighing assumptions, 
and he avoids speculations for the most part. In fact, he has some 
good criticisms of Weiss' views throughout his book, For example, 
in Chapter 6, "Why Is the Individual Attracted to Sport ?"--Vander- 
Zwaag critiques Weiss' position concerning athletics as the pursuit 
of bodily excellence by using the same criticism Weiss employs against 
the aggression thesis in sports: (c) "Weiss is undoubtedly correct in 
his assumption that there is a lack of evidence which indicates that 
all men are naturally aggressive. However, by the same token, it 
could be questioned whether all men have the desire to pursue excel- 
lence." (106) Earlier (103-4) VanderZwaag points out that Weiss' 
book is really on athletics and not sport (see also, 70). And, after 
having argued for the position that athletics is anextension of sport, 
he adds: "What of sport? Can excellence in any way be associated 
with activities that are amodicum for diversion and pleasure?" (117) 
These are difficult questions for Weiss to answer, given the way he 
develops his inquiry. We shall see below how VanderZwaag answers 
these questions (and others). 


II 


Basically, VanderZwaag uses two kinds of arguments when he deals 
with a complex subject or issue. One of them can be seen in his dis- 
cussion of personality and attitudes: (d) "Personality is a gestalt; it 
defies precise definition; therefore it cannot be investigated as a 
whole, Consequently, it is relatively useless to make value judgments 
regarding the influence of sport on personality. Whoever is to put 
the matter to atest will soon find that he is forced to deal with spe- 
cifics, Eventually, several specific conclusions may be combined to 
arrive at a more general assessment of attitudes. However, the 
collective notion of 'personality' will always remain somewhat of an 
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intangible, This may be one of the reasons why some proponents have 
been ‘carried away with the program' in their proclamations about 
sport, They recognize that sport is an area which readily portrays a 
variety of attitudes in a viable manner, This leads them to jump to 
the conclusion that sport is the most significant factor in molding 
personality, Unfortunately, whatever social or personal significance 
sport has may be lost amidst such efforts and utterances," (204-5) 
Aside from the question of whether the syllogistic argument at the 
beginning of this passage is valid (I think it's not--too many terms), 
VanderZwaag frequently uses (81, 93,111,162,230) the part/whole 
(i.e., gestalt) distinction, the latter of which he says "defies (pre- 
cise) definition." (I am not sure why he thinks this;--no explanation 
is given.) The corollary of VanderZwaag's procedure here is his use 
of tautologies. Observe his use of them in the following argument: 
(e) "If Weiss is exclusively talking about athletics, we are in full 
agreement with his assumptions and conclusion, However, he fails 
to leave the door open for a middle ground between play and athletics. 
He begins by recognizing that children may indeed be attracted to 
play for social reasons. There seems to be noargument on that point, 
Yet, is it valid to suggest that play is exclusively the province of 
children? We will grant that children find it easier to play and proba- 
bly exhibit amore natural form of play, but sport, too, has its gene- 
sis in play; when sport is sport, certain playlike characteristics are 
evident. Furthermore, there is no apparent reason why sport is ex- 
cluded from children or why adults may not engage in varieties of 
play other than sport, '"(103-4) In (e) the tautology suggests that we 
look at sport for what it is rather than in terms of something else. 
I mentioned earlier that VanderZwaag views athletics as an extension 
of sport. Likewise, he views sport as an extension of play. Vander- 
Zwaag is quite fond of using a continuum approach in discussing issues; 
besides using it here, he places the sportsman on a continuum between 
the pure amateur and the pure professional, and does the same with 
groups (38f.), work and play (52), sport skills (e.g., hiking) and games 
(64£.), competition and conflict (128f.), and a continuum of natural- 
ness, with the natural group being a play group and at the other ex- 
treme the forced group in the athletic realm (137f.). This is how he 
handles distinctions, Hence, VanderZwaag's view tends to be eclectic. 
I£ one is looking for resolutions to some problem like amateurism 
versus professionalism, he will be unhappy with what he finds in 
VanderZwaag's book. In response to those who want resolutions, 
Vander Zwaag has the following "reply" which exhibits his eclecticism 
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and his continuum approach: (f) "Sport is not a panacea either for 
recreation or education, People may choose t» recreate through sport 
and they may benefit from it in various ways, some of which are quite 
definable, Others may elect to be partially educated through sport, 
and they may derive any one or several of a combination of educational 
benefits. On the other hand, recreation and education may well be a 
simultaneous enterprise for certain individuals. Life is not a series 
of neat compartments, mutually exclusive from each other. Sport 
ought to be organized, administered, and taught with these consider- 
ations in mind." (94) If I were to pick a statement from the book 
which best characterized and summarizes the author's viewpoint, it 
would have to be (f). 

There are three positions or movements which VanderZwaag is 
highly critical of throughout the book. These are essentialism (he 
tends to be an advocate of progressivism), the physical educators, 
and the human-movement group, The last of these is the newest and 
is currently popular among sports instructors, VanderZwaag's de- 
scription of the trend is as follows: (g) "How is the concept of human- 
movement fundamentals employed in terms of what is actually taught ? 
First of all, there is stress on mechanical principles which govern all 
movements, determining the potentialities and limitations of the 
human body. Secondly, students are taught how to perform the basic 
movements in light of these principles. Some of the basic movements 
are walking, running, jumping, pushing, pulling, lifting, throwing, and 
striking. The entire approach is based on the assumption that a 
movement is a movement. That is, a throw is a throw and a jump is 
ajump. There is a recognition that a basic movement, such as throw- 
ing, may be refined and/or modified to accomplish specific purposes 
such as passing a football, pitching a baseball, or shooting a basket- 
ball. However, the teacher of human-movement fundamentals con- 
stantly strives toremind the student that the same, basic principles 
of throwing always apply. The student is expected to acquire the in- 
sights which will enable him to positively transfer the principles of 
throwing to the execution of aspecific throw in a particular sport." 
(83) Here again we have tautologies used for the sake of reminding 
one that the basic movements arenot to be interpreted as something 
other than they are like a stroke or a fake, but just as a swing or a 
move, VanderZwaag objects to this trend because the concept of 
human movement is too broad and vague. What would be excluded 
from aconception such as this? Most of life is in some manner, con- 
cerned with human movement, Thus the concept has not Seen found 
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to be more meaningful than the concepts of sport, physical educa- 
tion, and exercise, 


Ill 


Has the book made a contribution to the philosophy of Sport? Yes, 
I think it has on various fronts, but the most interesting to me is 
his discussion in Chapter 9 of acquiring knowledge through sport par- 
ticipation. One of the ways of acquiring knowledge is through the use 
and understanding of equipment. It has long been recognized that 
equipment is one of the important structural elements of the play- 
world (Spiel welt); Eugen Fink, for one, has examined the peculiar 
status of equipment.> Within this context, VanderZwaag has made 
a contribution, even though he does not place it there himself, 

The way in which equipment is handled, discussed, even magically 
totemized--all go towards characterizing the nature or status equip- 
ment has in the world.® To this curious phenomenon, VanderZwaag 
has added two others: the notions of facilities and language. Neither 
one of these has been discussed at any length in the philosophical 
literature,7 so the few pages (168-9/164-6) Vander Zwaag devotes to 
them contribute to the understanding of two more important struc- 
tural elements of the playworld, especially of sports. (The onto- 
logical and epistemological status of these is just as important as 
that of equipment.) Ina way, they can be viewed as an extension of 
the notion of equipment because much of sports language centers 
around one's knowledge of equipment: facilities also vary as equip- 
ment does, so each facility has to be approached carefully-observing 
terrain, playing conditions, etc. However, VanderZwaag is more 
interested in pointing out their differences than innoting their simi- 
larities, (This is good because Hyland does just the opposite for his 
purposes, ) 

The one similarity VanderZwaag does note among these three items 
is that the knowledge acquired through sports participation is "esoter- 
ic" (165,166,168). Why does the knowledge of sports language (i.e., 
terminology and jargon), equipment and facilities tend to be esoteric? 
For what purpose? VanderZwaag does not answer these questions. 
Broadly speaking, sports knowledge is specifically designed for and 
understood by those initiated in the relevant activities, It is knowl- 
edge restricted or related to asmall group or circle of people, having 
no direct application to other things in the everyday world. So this 
type of knowledge is instrumental, but only for those who are ac- 
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quainted with it. For example, the "safety blitz" is some footbail 
jargon which clearly has the above characteristics--it was once part 
of the secret vocabulary of football players. VanderZwaag draws the 
distinction between terminology and jargon in sports language in the 
following way: (h) "...learning the language of a sport may involve 
more than merely memorizing the common terminology. Once again, 
participation is a key factor in the differentiation. The spectator 
or casual observer can rather easily learn the terminology of asport. 
The jargon is more likely to elude him because he is not involved with 
the intricacies from which the jargon usually emanates, On the other 
hand, in the case of athletics, sportwriters and sportscasters (mis- 
nomers) make every effort to expose the public to as much of the 
jargon as possible. They fully realize that the jargon has appeal be- 
cause it originates as part of the secret vocabulary of the athlete. 
When the spectator is informed of the jargon he has the feeling that 
he has had privilege to the ‘inside scoop.' Thus, eventually the ath- 
letic jargon may no longer be jargon. Sportwriters and sportscasters 
see [to] it that the jargon becomes part of the generally accepted 
terminology. In the case of sport, the cognitive value of learning 
the jargon is usually facilitated by being an active sport participant. " 
(165) VanderZwaag makes several important observations in (h). He 
provides us with an answer to the question why sports knowledge is 
esoteric--because it is grounded in participation and is inapplicable 
to the everyday world. This last point reinforces the idea that the 
playworld is not just an extension of the everyday world, but has 
characteristics of its own. The former point leads me back to the 
viewpoint expressed in Weiss' book and in (a). (h) in effect is an argu- 
ment against (a), especially if a philosophy of sport is to include a 
treatment of topics in theory of knowledge, the nature of language, 
and the status of equipment and facilities. 

In discussing the nature of facilities, VanderZwaag mentions that 
it is of greater importance or significance with some sports than 
others, For instance, golf is a sport where knowledge of the facility 
--the course--is of prime importance, The golfer has to learn the 
potential of the various clubs, but (i) "Perhaps more importantly he 
must lear the features of golf courses generally and the peculiar- 
ities of acourse, more specifically. He soon learns that golf courses 
are so designed in general to penalize those who slice the ball. He 
also learns that on most of the holes it is better to be short than 
over the green. However, the generalities frequently give way to 
those specific features which characterize the knowledge of a particu- 
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lar course, The local golfer discovers facts about 'his' course which 
facilitate the performance, Again, experience in the actual play of 
the course looms as a critical factor because these are often facts 
which must be obtained firsthand rather than through description by 
another participant." (168) Sucha "description by another partici- 
pant" might be helpful to another equally skilled player, but such 
information is no substitute for the player's participation in or on 
the facility. This is another reason why one should be skeptical of 
(a) and of Fogelin's suggestion. Tennis is another sport in which the 
notion of facility is of prime importance. Whether one plays on wood, 
clay, carpet, or cement largely determines one's style of play, often 
dictating strategy and other playing decisions. 

, Professor DrewHyland has cited the importance of facility in con- 
nection with basketball (see note 7), Hyland talks about the two-- 
equipment and facilities--as if they are conceptually the same, How- 
ever, VanderZwaag wants to distinguish the two items, Here are his 
reasons for doing so: (j) '"Thecustomary way of distinguishing between 
facilities and equipment is to suggest that facilities refer to these 
relatively nonexpendable items which are more to less part of the 
permanent installation. nsport, facilities usually means the medium 
wherein sport takes place, whereas equipment contributes to the 
conduct of sport within that medium... /Our only reason for discuss- 
ing facilities as an entity other than equipment is to point out that 
it is still another facet of sport which offers some potential for 
acquiring knowledge. In brief there are facts to be learned about 
facilities which are somewhat different than the knowledge of equip- 
ment." (168) VanderZwaag does not give specific examples of this 
last claim, but I think what he has in mind is that your knowledge of 
the equipment is what you take with you wherever you go--from fa- 
cility to facility--but there is little positive transfer of knowledge 
from one facility to another. How I hold the tennis racket fora 
backhand and how Iserve remain essentially the same--whether I play 
on a clay court or in an indoor carpeted facility. So for purposes of 
delineating the concept of knowledge in sports, I think the distinction 
should be made. However, if one's purpose is to discuss the meta- 
physical status of objects other than the player, Hyland's use of 
Heidegger's notion of the ready-to-hand character of equipment--a 
single category--will probably suffice. 


IV 
One final comment on the notion of knowledge in VanderZwaag's 
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discussion. He lists several other items that qualify as "knowledge" 
but does not go into detail (169-171): these he groups together under 
the heading of "insights": (k) "insights resulting from participation 
in sport fall roughly into two categories, First of all, there are 
those which are more-or-less shared by all participants who have had 
fairly extensive experience in a sport. This category might be re- 
ferred to as the modus operandi, Each sport has its own modus 
operandi, resulting from that which has been tried and found true. 
It takes a novice a period of time before he can begin to grasp the 
significance of the various modes of operation in a sport, but he 
gradually accumulates this kind of insight through continued expo- 
sure." (169) "The second category of insights may probably best be 
described as individual or personal." (171) VanderZwaag lists the 
following as candidates for the first kind of insights: tournament or 
competitive structuring of sports, safety precautions, pacing, and 
knowledge of the skill in a sport consisting of knowing and/or appreci- 
ating the reactions to specific movements. Of the second category, 
VanderZwaag mentions an individual's ownstyle of play and the mean- 
ing that a given sport has for a particular person. An adequate phi- 
losophy of sport will address itself to the problems and issues raised 
in these areas. (It will be the most interesting to the sportsman, 
too.) Philosophers presently working on problems in the philosophy 
of sport will have an easier time because of VanderZwaag's direction. 8 
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THE ENDURANCE OF CHARISMA: 
A NON-WEBERIAN MODEL 


Jane Gordon Keyes 


Max Weber differentiated three types of legitimate authority: 
legal, traditional, and charismatic. Each has a different basis for 
its claim to legitimacy, Legal authority is based on rational grounds 
and "rests on a belief in the legality of enacted rules and the right 
of those elevated to authority under such rules to issue commands." 
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Traditional authority depends upon "anestablished belief in the sanc- 
tity of immemorial traditions and the legitimacy of those exercising 
authority under them." The third form, charismatic authority, de- 
pends "ondevotion to the exceptional sanctity, heroism or exemplary 
character of an individual person, and of the normative patterns or 
order revealed or ordained by him" (Weber, 1968a: 215), As elaborated 
by Weber, 

The term "charisma" will be applied to a certain quality of an 
individual personality by virtue of which he is considered extra- 
ordinary and treated as endowed with supernatural, superhuman, 
or at least specifically exceptional powers or qualities. These 
are such as are not accessible to the ordinary person, but are 
regarded as of divine origin or as exemplary, and on the basis of 
them the individual concerned is treated as a "leader" (Weber, 
1968a: 241). 

Charisma is in the eyes of the beholder, not a quality of the per- 
sonality of the leader. It involves a relationship in which the fol- 
lowers define the leader as possessing magical or spiritual qualities 
which they do not possess and for which they are willing to follow his 
commands, Charisma is something which impels individuals to follow 
those leaders whom they see as possessing this quality. It is unstable 
by definition. As Weber points out, once the leader is seen to have 
lost the special gift or quality, his followers no longer accept an 
obligation to support him. 

The only way that such a relationship can be perpetuated, accord- 
ing to Weber, is to have it transformed into something other than 
charismatic authority: 

In its pure form charismatic authority has a character spe- 
cifically foreign to every-day routine structures. The social 
relationships directly involved are strictly personal, based on 
the validity and practice of charismatic personal qualities. If 
this is not to remain a purely transitory phenomenon, but take 
on the character of a permanent relationship forming a stable 
community of disciples or a band of followers or a party organi- 
zation, it is necessary for the character of charismatic au- 
thority to become radically changed. Indeed, in its pure form 
charismatic authority may be said to exist only in the process of 
originating. It cannot remain stable, but becomes either tradi- 
tionalized or rationalized, or a combination of both (Weber, 
1968b: 54), 

Weber uses the term "routinization of charisma" to describe this 
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transformation of charismatic authority into other forms. This, he 
says, begins to happen "as soon as charismatic domination loses its 
personal foundation and the acutely emotional faith which distinguishes 
it from the traditional mold of everyday life..." (Weber, 1968a: 1122). 

It is with the problem of the perpetuation of charismatic authority 
where I feel Weber's theoretic21 model is inadequate to describe the 
alternatives; his only describes some. My awareness of the lack in 
Weber's model came from an examination of leadership innineteenth- 
century utopian communities (Keyes, 1976), In anumber of cases, 
including the Oneida community and the Shakers, the basis for the 
community's existence continued to be the followers' belief in a 
leader's charismatic appeal. Yet structures and ordered relation- 
ships emerged, The concept of "institutionalized charisma" grew out 
of an analysis and study of these non-Weberian phenomena. 

Institutionalized charisma, as Iuse the term, refers toa set of 
social institutions, customs or patterned social interactions devel- 
oped around acharismatic relationship. It perpetuates a charismatic 
bond between a leader and his followers and maintains itself through 
the cultural development of rituals and procedures serving to glorify 
that tie and maintain the aura of the leader through the original 
generation of followers and subsequent ones, It maintains the origi- 
nal rapport both by recreating and by resatisfying the needs and en- 
thusiasms which initially existed, This is done by establishing myths, 
rituals, ceremonies, and so forth, which symbolically express and 
thereby perpetuate the unique and satisfying aspects of the original 
discipleship. 

Routinized charismatic authority, then, involves social relations 
based on something other than the validity and practice of charis- 
matic personal qualities. 

Institutionalized charismatic authority depends on a charismatic 
relationship. 

Routinized charisma becomes either a rational or traditional form 
of authority, or both. While there may be aspects of other types 
involved in institutionalized charisma, its pure form maintains it- 
self exclusively in a charismatic style. 

The institutionalization of charisma may be initiated by the origi- 
nal gifted leader or by his successors, In either case the attempt is 
the same--to maintain the charismatic relationship in its original 
form, or as close to it as possible. Even when done by heirs to the 
first leader, their effort is not to sanctify his office, nor even its 
current occupant. Rather, they try to retain the original charismatic 
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leader as the divinely inspired or gifted personality after his death 
or departure, and to continue the relationships as he developed them, 
for the earliest as well as subsequent followers. The institutionalized 
charisma is still attached to the prophet rather than his "office" or 
successors. 

In Weber's theory, the problems of maintenance of charisma by 
the leader is not adequately dealt with. His only allusion to this is 
in the context of inheriting charisma. He discusses problems of 
routinization of charisma, too, as if it were possible to transform 
the basis of followers' loyalty to a leader without maintaining any of 
the original factors which attracted those followers to the leader 
and vice versa, 

It seems to me that, at least with the original individuals, some- 
thing of the early ties which bound them together must be sustained 
if the charismatic relationship is to continue. If the rewards, spiri- 
tual and material, that the followers had expected to receive from 
their leader were not forthcoming, he might lose both his followers 
and his charisma. The early devotees in these cases have a real stake 
in their hero's charisma; they have sacrificed everything for it, 
broken socially accepted patterns of authority, and forsaken material 
wealth, social status and position, even family, kin, and friends. 
Their only reward was the belief in their prophet and that what they 
were doing was right. 

This belief in the leader has to be maintained in order to insure 
the continuity of the faith which had brought them together. And 
the best way to do it is to continue the same practices and patterns 
of behavior which originally united these individuals. The original 
bond between the leader and his followers needs to be kept in order 
to insure their continued devotion and loyalty. At the same time, 
the original level of commitment and enthusiasm is essential for the 
creation of whatever it is the leader is supposed to lead them to, be 
it Utopia, or battle. The dilemma of the leader is to maintain this 
enthusiasm yet order it in such a way as to accomplish his purposes. 
I do not think Weber explains adequately how this is done, and I think 
it is an essential part of a theory of charismatic leadership, par- 
ticularly if the leader's reign is to be of more than brief duration 
and have an impact beyond the initial group. 

In order to ensure the continuity of his own charisma, the enthu- 
siasm of his followers and the accomplishment of his purposes, the 
leader figure must use his charisma as his most powerful weapon, 
He must establish (or have established) in his followers the habit of 
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complete obedience and sacrifice for the sake of a goal even greater 
than himself and he must constantly encourage them to believe that 
everything they do, everything he asks of them, is for the sake of 
this goal, He must develop the ways they will work toward that goal, 
consistent with their belief in him and his teachings. He must create 
an entire social system striving toward a goal, yet capable of conti- 
nuity even if the goal is never reached or is so far distant that it 
may never be reached in the lifetime of the first generation of fol- 
lowers. At the same time he must maintain a very high level of 
commitment toward that goal and live in a manner consistent with 
that goal which is satisfying to his followers in its own right, so 
that they are content if they never reach their goal. His situation 
is full of paradoxes and contradictions which can never be resolved 
while his power depends on charisma, because the basis of a charis- 
matic relationship is not rational. 

The degree to which the charismatic leader succeeds in convincing 
his followers that changes in their relationship and style of living are 
commensurate with their original relationships will determine the 
chance that the original charismatic bond will be maintained. The 
leader must "institutionalize" his charisma, He must develop ways 
for his followers to get the same satisfaction and motivation as in 
the earliest days, while faced with the most mundane chores of his 
movement, He must find ways of maintaining his charismatic appeal 
over a period of time long enough to allow him to develop new or al- 
ternative modes of interaction. He must prevent schisms, revolts, 
coups, or ordinary grumbling, all of which wear away at his position, 
if not toppling him entirely. 

In harnessing the enthusiasm and devotion of his followers, the 
leader has to ensure the continued satisfaction of his devotees. This 
can be done by continuing the same behavioral patterns which initially 
attracted them or by substituting new patterns which provide the 
same or substitute rewards, To make too rapid a change is dangerous 
in a fragile relationship, but it is necessary for a leader to trans- 
form a devoted but unwieldy group of followers into a disciplined 
organization, Through the passage of time this becomes easier, so 
that reliving group memories and successes can become a substitute 
for new and positive group experiences or new successes, Old tri- 
umphs can be reenacted to provide inspiration for newer triumphs, 
or substitute for lack of them. Recalling initial enthusiasm in a 
regular and carefully defined ritual can revive enthusiasm so that it 
is the ritual which has meaning when original ecstasy is lost. But if 
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the charismatic leader can get his followers to accept the ritual for 
the original enthusiasm he is also able to channel the real or re- 
created emotion into his direction, while maintaining the satisfaction 
and support of his followers. And this is what counts. 

The inner circle is crucial in the institutionalization of charisma. 
It is they who mediate between the leader and the rest of the group. 
They are more concerned with its day-to-day activities, translating 
the leader's abstract pronouncements into programs and activities. 
The inner circle is bound to the leader in a variety of ways. Socially 
their position depends on his, because they have cast off previous 
status, and are caught upemotionally in the enthusiasm of the move- 
ment, And it is from this inner circle that the successor to the 
original charismatic leader comes if required. 

In most charismatic movements of the modern world, the inner 
circle plays an additional role of great importance: management, 
Charisma inits institutional as well as its spontaneous form "rejects 
as undignified all methodical rational acquisition, in fact, all rational 
economic conduct" (Weber, 1968a: 1113). But no group could survive 
without some concern for the economic necessities of life, and ina 
modern diversified world, this inevitably involves some financial and 
economic interdependence with the world at large requiring rational 
financial decisions. This, then, regularly becomes the task of an 
appointed or, in some cases, self-recruiting staff of "of ficials" 
selected from the inner circle, making it possible to keep the charis- 
matic authority of the leader pure and uncontaminated by mundane 
concerns. Institutionalization thus facilitates the managerial job of 
the charismatic leader's inner circle. 

Meanwhile, the ceremonies and rituals created serve to remind 
group members of their origins around the power of a special person, 
and of the appeal of that person. Newer members experience what 
the others have lived through. Those who might forget or in whom 
the fervor and belief might grow dim, are reminded constantly of 
the past. The leader, in a sense, no longer has to perform miracles; 
the original miracles are re-enacted and members of the group are 
reminded of his ability to perform them. As long as they continue 
to think that their leader is capable of performing miracles, it does 
not matter whether he does any new ones or not. They think he can. 

Institutionalized charisma does not necessarily end with the demise 
of the original leader. If it is properiy developed, and the followers 
continue to feel the same rewards and enthusiasm as they initially 
felt upon their discovery of their prophet, it can theoretically be 
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maintained indefinitely. In fact, his charisma remains a living, 
creative force as long as it is believed that his spirit is present in 
the ritual acts of the group. The institutionalization of charismatic 
authority, therefore, will ensure or assist in a longer period of his- 
torical continuity. If the rituals are well developed and maintain a 
feeling of involvement and enthusiasm between the original leader and 
his followers, they can work equally well in continuing this relation- 
ship for succeeding generations. No longer is a group at the mercy 
of time or death. It can perpetuate itself without transforming it- 
self into something other than a charismatic community. If insti- 
tutionalization is successful, the continuity and survival of the group 
is assured, 
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TWO APPROACHES TO HISTORY: 
PHENOMENOLOGY AND MARXISM 


Joseph Bien 


One might well imagine that the chances of success in a search for 
common ground between Marxist objective materialism and phenomen- 
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ological subjective idealism are sufficiently remote that such an ef- 
fort would not attract the attention of any significant number of 
serious theorists. Yet anyone familiar with the course of postwar 
European philosophy knows this to be false. Raymond Aron! from the 
right and Tran-Duc-Thao* from the left both, after serious consid- 
eration, deny the possibility ofa reconciliation of the two approaches, 
but ranged between them, and with more optimistic stances, are 
philosophers of the stature of Herbert Marcuse, Paul Ricoeur, and 
Jean-Paul Sartre. In the present paper I wish to suggest--relying 
heavily on the work of Maurice Merleau-Ponty--that while acommon- 
ality of purpose or method between the two approaches is not to be 
discovered, the Marxist philosophy of history may nonetheless avail 
itself, toits own profit, of the insights of existential phenomenology 
in certain moments of its own analysis. 


We may begin our discussion by noting that there is at least one 
concern shared by Marxists and phenomenologists in their approaches 
to history, and that is the question of consciousness. The Marxist, 
of course, has a well-known interest in the consciousness that vari- 
ous classes (but pre-eminently the proletariat) have of themselves 
as classes at the various stages of their histories. Thus the pro- 
letariat is seen both as an actor andas aninterpreter of the histori- 
cal flow, with its consciousness being a function of--and thus an in- 
dicator of--the degree to which history has advanced, While Marxist 
materialism understands proletarian consciousness as a "product" (in 
some sense) of the economic infrastructure, that consciousness de- 
rives its critical importance precisely from the fact that it is the 
basis of the choices the proletariat makes as to its revolutionary 
strategy and tactics. 

Were Marxism nothing more than a crude form of historical de- 
terminism, proletarian consciousness could have no status higher 
than that of areadout of the movement of an inflexible causal chain. 
The question of a right or wrong tactical or strategic response by 
the proletariat toits conditions could then ex hypothesi not arise, as 
the proletariat would not in any genuine sense be historical actor, but 
merely either a tool of some objective spirit or one cog among many 
in the wheels of a stupendous history-machine. But it is hard to take 
seriously the notion that Marx, who after all is said and done must 
be acknowledged to have been at least a fairly bright fellow, would 
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have dedicated his life to researching and propagating the view that 
the proletariat will inevitably do what it inevitably must do, that 
revolutions will inevitably come when they inevitably must come, and 
that, in essence, all we revolutionaries can take it easy because the 
history-machine will do it all for us. 

If that is not what Marx was saying, however, then there must 
enter moments of choice on the part of at least some historical 
agents. And where there is choice, there is subjectivity, though this 
may not be the sort of personal subjectivity most familiar to phe- 
nomenological investigation. For Marxism, whatever else it may be, 
is certainly based on a class analysis: social classes are held to be 
the actors (agents) in history. Thus proletarians, because of their 
particular place in thecapitalist free-market economy, are presented 
with only one means of realizing themselves: a revolution that will 
overthrow the bourgeoisie and put an end to class-structured socie- 
ties. Their very life-structure--economic, cultural, historical-- 
limits their possibilities for realization to a single direction, but 
the realization itself awaits the development of the full self-con- 
sciousness of the class. 

How does this class-consciousness develop? There is no instantane- 
our transformation, but rather it occurs through processes in time 
in which workers, in cooperation and in confrontation with other sub- 
jectivities and with the material objects of their world, come to see, 
tounderstand, and (when sufficiently developed) to change the struc- 
ture of their life-world. The proletarian subject through conscious- 
ness of the proletarian life-world comes to reconcile the subject- 
object distinction through action: the proletariat is ahistorical actor 
because it realizes in the present the meaning of its existence. Such 
is the direction in which I believe it possible to mutually accommodate 
a Marxist notion of class consciousness and history and an existential- 
phenomenological approach to the meaning of history. 


II 


It may be worthwhile here to put forward an example used by Mer- 
leau-Ponty toshow how aparticular historical episode first explained 
by Marxism may be further examined and seen to have implications 
based on the Marxist claim but broader than it.3 

In his early writings Marx explained that in any true political revo- 
lution there comes a moment when--for all classes except the ruling 
class that is tobe overthrown--the revolution appears to be "univer- 
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sal," in that it appears toserve the interests of all members of that 
society; that such an appearance is deceptive is historically confirmed 
by the emergence from the revolution of a new ruling class and the 
continued subordination of the others. The prime illustration of this 
process has been, from Marx on down to the present, the course of 
the French Revolution after 1793, and we may turn to the Marxist 
historian Daniel Guerin for a representative analysis. 

Guerin draws attention to the role of Robespierre in his attempt 
to consolidate the gains of the Revolution in opposition both to the 
still-powerful domestic and foreign aristocracy and to the bras nus, 
who wished to push the Revolution on to attain a purer form of de- 
mocracy. Viewing Robespierre's activities from the perspective of 
the subsequent bourgeois triumph, Guerin sees Robespierre as the 
agent of the bourgeoisie and the enemy of the proletariat. But to 
identify the bras nus with an industrial proletariat of developed class 
consciousness and to cast Robespierre as its betrayer is to recon- 
struct the past from the point of view of an entity that did not ap- 
pear until much later. It is to impose on the past putatively objec- 
tive structures, validated presumptively by Marxist theory, but still 
external to the concrete life-worlds of the actors in that historical 
period, As Merleau-Ponty suggests, it is surely much more accurate 
to see Robespierre as a progressive in his time, for he expressed the 
historical consciousness then present: that of the rising bourgeoisie. 

Merleau-Ponty goes on to generalize that, after any successful 
revolution, there will be a dialectical tension between the new ruling 
class and those elements in society who perceive their interests to 
require further revolutionary activity. The historian of past revo- 
lutions must seek his explanations for all human actions in the actual 
life-worlds and consciousnesses of the actors existing at that time; 
to do otherwise is to project structures retrospectively onto events 
that developed in accordance with a different logic. 

It is of course true that the "character" (progressive, utopian, 
reactionary, etc.) of people's actions, as distinguished from the 
people's intentions, is to alarge degree determined by forces outside 
the understanding and control of the subjects in question, and thus 
historians must assess the actions of their subjects in terms broader 
than those conceived by those subjects, But if the task is to under- 
stand and explain how individuals and classes in fact behaved in the 
past, the Marxist historian must contend with the moment of sub- 
jectivity in which the objective conditions of the time were trans- 
lated into the political choices that were made. An understanding of 
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the life-worlds of the historical actors is thus a condition of ade- 
quate historical explanation and a task in which Marxists may well 
benefit from the insights of existential phenornenology. 
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OPTIMUM POPULATION: 
THE QUEST FOR A DEFINITION 


Stephen W. White 


Several years ago the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science held aSymposium in which the question, "Is there an opti- 
mum level of population?" was discussed by a variety of experts-- 
economists, ecologists, demographers, etc,--from a variety of per- 
spectives. In some ways the mere framing of the question seems 
simple-minded, In fact, at the time the Symposium was held (1970), 
students were seen carrying handbills reading: "Optimum Population? 
Ask a stupid question, get a stupid answer!" In 1970 the answer to 
the question concerning what constituted an optimum level of popu- 
lation seemed transparently obvious. Perhaps this was because the 
fever pitch of environmentalism was at its height, or because every- 
one was temporarily caught up in the exuberance of Earth Day Activi- 
ties initiated by the counterculturists, or because suddenly there was 
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a media blitz covering events of all sorts which could readily be traced 
to too many people with too many demands. An optimum population, 
it was boldly declared, is a non-growing one, Zero population growth 
was proclaimed by many groups as a national ideal. It did not matter 
much how we got to the goal of an optimum population level so long 
as we got there, 

Today, however, as a result of discussions by careful analysts, we 
know that the problem of defining the concept of an optimum popula- 
tion involves more than specifying a limit to growth in numbers of 
people. No matter how many people we have, we can still have popu- 
lation-related problems. In The Closing Circle, Barry Commoner 
attributed many of our environmental problems to the counter-eco- 
logical design of our technology which was putting things into the 
environment it could not absorb--chlorinated hydrocarbons, polyvinyls, 
strontium 90, etc. In An Inquiry Into the Human Prospect, Robert 
Heilbroner implied that democratic government might be a causal 
factor in creating environmental problems. Garrett Hardin in New 
Ethics for Survival attacked welfare statism (and in later articles, 
The World Food Rank) as the prime mover in environmental decay. 
Kenneth Boulding has attacked the economy; Robert Rienow, the po- 
litical system; Ellen Peck and Judith Blake Davis media pronatalism, 
etc. Feminists like Betty Friedan blamed population growth on the 
mystique of motherhood, and a number of observers have alluded to 
the role of the masculinity cult in causing population growth and en- 
vironmental deterioration. The Presidential Commission on Popula- 
tion Growth and the American Future suggested that unequal income 
levels among classes and lack of opportunities for women might be 
responsible for the gargantuan growth in human numbers the U.S. had 
experienced, and this again, it was claimeu, helped accentuate the 
environmental crisis. 

Defining the concept of optimum population is a complex affair. 
Certainly it is more complex than Aristotle seemed to have believed 
when he wrote ",..the best limit of the population of a state is the 
largest number which suffices for the purposes of life and can be 
taken in at a single view." (Politics, Bk. vii, pari 4) Broadly speak- 
ing, there are two kinds of problems with which we are confronted 
when trying to specify the central contours of our concept of an op- 
timum population. First, how many ingredients should be included in 
the definition, and, secondly, how is each constituent factor in our 
definition to be weighed in relation to other factors, Because neither 
one of these problems has been successfully resolved--no national 
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consensus has emerged--we are still about where we were when we 
first began asking questions about optimum population in 1970. 

How many ingredients should be included in our definition of an op- 
timum population? Ican list the features of a society I personally 
find desirable, but then getting everyone to accept these features is 
no simple task, For example, I think an optimum population level in 
a society would be provided when the following characteristics are 


present: 
equality of opportunity leisure time 
absence of racism, sexism long !ife expectancy 
high income levels absence of disease 
enjoyment of civil rights educational opportunity 
full employment cultural, lifestyle diversity 
low mortality rates low population, dependency ratios 
(infant, maternal, youth) genetic diversity 
religious freedom zero pollution growth rate 


zero population growth 

So far in the United States we cannot even agree to include these 
minimal components in our definition of an optimum population. We 
have not passed the Equal Rights Amendment to eradicate sexism; we 
are stalling on our commitments to affirmative action for Blacks 
(especially when this means jettisoning traditional measures of merit 
for fairer ones as in the Bakke case); we do not seem overly bothered 
at the dual standard of healthcare delivery in our society; unemploy- 
ment is astronomically high; countries with lower GNPs also have 
lower mortality and morbidity rates thar we do in the United States; 
and no one is embarrassed any more when it is pointed out that there 
are tremendous disparities in income levels among groups in America. 

The problem of deciding how to weigh each of the components in 
our definition of an optimum population is even more extreme, How 
should we weigh these components in our scale of values? The double- 
barreled nature of the problem of defining an optimum population 
becomes apparent when we start assigning weights to theconstituent 
factors in our definition. For example, suppose we believe that zero 
population growth is the most important component in an optimum 
population. Suppose that inorder to reach the population growth rate 
of zero Roman Catholics would have to use contraception, all un- 
wanted pregnancies would have to be aborted, every eighth male would 
have to be sterilized, women would have to be provided with alterna- 
tives to motherhood, and blacks would have to receive health care 
more nearly equal in quality to that provided to whites (reducing in- 
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fant mortality among blacks thereby reducing the birth rate), Or 
suppose that in order te insure full employment we had to eradicate 
private enterprise, abandon the concept of freedom of choice for 
employees, and manufacture a lot of trivial luxuries. Would we want 
todo that? Or imagine further it could be proven empirically that 
to increase the income levels of the poor in American society would 
mean a rise in the production and consumption of hard goods (radios, 
TVs, automobiles, etc.), and this entailed a fourfold increase in 
pollution levels, Is an equal distribution of income more important 
than the "white middle-class priority" of a clean environment? Or, 
finally, suppose that in order to eliminate high population/dependency 
ratios (threatening to bankrupt social security systems) we had to 
eliminate compulsory or voluntary retirements at age 65. 

The problems of population have receded from public policy discus- 
sions somewhat, I think, because when they were aired, it was dis- 
covered that they mirrored all the problems we as a nation have yet 
to resolve. And the problems of population control will not be dealt 
with definitively until these other problems are resolved. In the 
United States we have taken the facile approach to optimum popula- 
tion by overtly identifying the problem of population with the prob- 
lem of too many people. This approach is too simplistic as dozens of 
commentators have shown, However, inasmuch as we refuse to sim- 
plify our problem in the same way, the quest for a definition of an 
optimum population will be a continually evolving one. Until we know 
how much to build into our concept of an optimum population and how 
to weigh each of these ingredients not much progress will be made, 
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level, have been of interest, and are now familiar, to moral philoso- 
phers, psycholugists, and educators alike. One feature of the Kohl- 
berg teachings is that because particular virtues do not exist, it 
makes no sense to argue over how one can acquire them. Thus, a view 
such as Aristotle's, that one acquires them jointly or severally through 
habituation, cannot even get off the ground, Moral development, for 
Kohlberg, involves one's moving toward the single ideal of justice by 
ascending ihe various stages of moral development; the acts of the 
morally mature agent are characterized by his fair and equal treat- 
ment of all. I wish here to challenge Kohlberg's wholesale rejection 
of the Aristotelian position by pointing out that, in particular, his 
reasons for denying the existence of particular virtues are wrong- 
headed and, in general, he has obscured a number of relevant issues 
impinging on his theory of moral development. I then wish to argue 
that some virtues or qualities worthy or acquiring or displaying have 
little if anything to do with being just, and how one comes to behave 
in such a way is still at issue. I then suggest that it is not incom- 
patible to hold Kohlberg's view concerning one's development into a 
just man along with alimited Aristotelian view, the main point being 
that some further theory is needed to operate with Kohlberg's, if 
Kohiberg's is accepted and that the Aristotelian position, properly 
restricted, is at least a candidate. 


Kohlberg's Argument Against Aristotle and Initial Observations of 
the Argument. 

Kohlberg tells us that, in developing his Platonic view, he is "chal- 
lenging a brand of common sense first enunciated by Aristotle. "2 
He refers to the set of virtues, which includes trustworthiness, 
loyalty, helpfulness, and the like, all of which one is to acquire to 
become a moral agent, as a "bag of virtues" and claims that "the 
objection of the psychologist to the bag of virtues is that there are 
no such things."3 Take honesty for example. Studies show that the 
occurrences of honest behavior are distributed on a bell curve with 
most people cheating sometimes and a few, a great deal or very 
little, The irresistable inference is that Kohlberg, being a psycholo- 
gist himself and thus realizing that there is no such thing as pack- 
agable virtues, can reject Aristotle who thought that there are such 
things. 

Even at first glance, one may have doubts about this reasoning. 
While the psychologists' evidence may suggest, as a descriptive mat- 
ter, that no one is one hundred per cent honest, it does not neces- 
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sarily follow that honesty as a virtue does not exist and thus cannot 
be acquired. It may very well be that what we mean by one's possess- 
ing the virtue of honesty allows for deviations from absolute honesty 
and that certain acts of dishonesty donot in fact preclude our calling 
a particular agent honest nor lead us to infer that there is no such 
thing as honesty, even if all cheated to some extent. I may sensibly 
say that a lawyer is honest when he gives a strong closing argument 
without distorting the evidence even though he knows that the evi- 
dence, from a different viewpoint, can be interpreted to his client's 
disfavor. And I may sensibly say that my car dealer is honest when 
he delivers a reliable auto as promised even though he lied about its 
giving me a vibrant, new personality. 

Let us look more carefully at Kohlberg's argument against Aris- 
totle and expose more clearly just what its defects are, I take Kohl- 
berg's argument roughly to be this: 

1. Either an Aristotelian view on the acquisition of moral virtue 
is correct or a Platonic view is correct. 4 

2. If the Aristotelian view is correct, one comes to display vir- 
tuous activity, say honesty, by acquiring the virtue of honesty. 

3. One can acquire the virtue of honesty by doing honest deeds 
only if the virtue of honesty exists. 

4, But neither honesty nor any other virtue exists in any absolute 
form. 

5. Hence, the Aristotelian position must be incorrect. (4,3,2, 
modus tollens) 

6. Hence, the Platonic view is correct. 


Further Difficulties with Kohlberg's Argument 

With the argument in this more perspicuous form, it can be seen 
more clearly that two major lines of objection are open. On the one 
hand, the argument appears to be prima facie invalid and unsound, As 
for its invalidity, the idea expressed in (4), that there is no "abso- 
lute honesty, " is not sufficient to deny the consequent of (3), which 
deals with whether "honesty exists." One might argue that the argu- 
ment is unsound by challenging the truth of (4), drawing attention to 
the fact that Kohlberg's evidence in support of (4) is not to the point; 
why should evidence concerning how people in fact act have anything 
to do with how and whether virtues exist? Moral philosophy may be 
required, at times, to make room for empirical findings of moral 
psychology and to cast off some of its dogmas. But no moral psy- 
chologist can, under the cloak of "new data," ignore the demands of 
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logic and proper inference in the construal of his evidence and expect 
the burden of revision to fall on the moral philosopher. 

On the other hand, and more important to my mind, is the objec- 
tion that the reasoning displayed here sorely displays alack of aware- 
ness of the parameters of the various issues being addressed, not to 
mention an obscuring and co-mingling of the issues themselves. An 
identification of these issues, their scope, and an awareness that, 
depending on where one stands on each of these a range of positions 
can be distinguished, helps to support this allegation, In addition, 
such an identification helps to clarify the problems Kohlberg is tacitly 
dealing with as well as helping to further expose the deficiencies of 
the argument above. 

The issues I speak of are these: (1) whether virtues exist, (2) 
whether and why virtuous activity is displayed in some agent, (3) how 
one comes to display such activity, (4) what we mean by various types 
of virtuous activity, and (5) how people actually act with regard to 
virtuous activity so understood, 


Possible Positions One Might Take on Each of These Issues and Kohl- 
berg's Lack of Clarity With Regard to Where He Stands 

As mentioned, each of these issues admits of more than one inter- 
pretation. As for the existence of virtues, one may entertain some 
theory of Platonic forms or real essences and question whether they 
exist. Does the essence or form of loyalty, for example, enjoy an 
ontological status on alevel of reality higher than our world of sense 
experience? Or do such real essences or virtues exist but only in 
particular people and events; do we have honest people and are there 
honest acts only because the real essence of honesty resides therein? 
A third possibility is that there are no existing real essences, yet 
virtues exist, no two alike; there are many types of honesty that 
really exist either independently of particular people and events or 
(and this is a fourth possibility) only embodied by them, Further one 
may hold that virtues exist and believe only that a certain type of 
personality or activity is displayed, without giving any special onto- 
logical status to the virtues themselves. And finally, virtues may 
exist but have a dependent existence. For example, it may be that 
there is some real essence or form or concept-object of honesty, but 
its existence is dependent upon the existence of some other real es- 
sence or form or concept-object such as justice, or goodness, or 
wisdom. 


The questions of whether and why virtuous activity is displayed are 
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clearly independent of the issue of whether virtues exist in any of 
the senses above. Actors may display honesty but that allows us to 
infer little as to which of the above positions on the existence of 
virtues is correct. Assuming, however, that virtuous activity is 
displayed, one may ask why; what is the cause? Again, the possibili- 
ties are several, some drawing on the answer to the first question 
regarding the existence of virtues. For example, one may display 
honesty because he participates in, or has a total understanding and 
awareness of, the real essence of honesty which has some transcen- 
dent reality. Ona mechanistic model, one may account for this be- 
havior by saying that the agent is in some particular brain state be- 
cause of the present physio-chemical state of his body. Or he may 
display such activity because he has, in some way, acquired, and is 
now in possession of, some virtue that actually exists. I say acquired 
in some way, since the particular manner in which a virtue is ac- 
quired is a matter that admits of separate treatment and to which 
we can now turn, 

One may acquire a virtue or become virtuous, on one theory, by 
practicing and forming a habit; one becomes honest by acting honestly 
over and over. This view has it that virtues are acquired and can be 
learned. Adherents of another view, who agree that virtue can be 
learned, hold that one learns not each particular virtue but some 
single ideal and virtuous activity issues forth upon so learning the 
ideal. Opposed to each of these is the position that virtue cannot be 
taught or learned, that it is something either one has or does not 
have by nature, Advocates of such a theory might point out that if 
virtue can be taught, why is it that the sons of virtuous men often 
are not virtuous; and do we not hear all too often parents asking 
where they went wrong when one of their children, raised similarly 
to the others, turns out to be a bad egg, a black sheep, or some such 
object clearly lacking in virtue. 

As for the category of what is meant by virtuous activity, the 
fundamental division is between linguistic absolutists and non-abso- 
lutists, The absolutists hold that however virtues exist, however 
they are acquired, we cannot refer to activity as honest or just un- 
less the agent is one hundred per cent honest or just. The non-abso- 
lutists, on the other hand, indicate that we simply do or should allow 
for deviations from absolute virtue in our references to, say, honest 
or just activity. As to why we should so allow, the non-absolutist 
may point out that an essential feature of humans is that they are 
always "becoming" in their pursuit of virtue and that our withholding 
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the appelation of one's activity ashonest, unless the agent is totally 
honest, only hinders the moral development, as there is no positive 
reinforcement through rewards. 

Finally we come to the category of how people actually act. Re- 
gardless of what we mean by one's acting honestly, for example, the 
question still remains as to whether people, as a factual matter, 
never lie or sometimes lie. From this we can isolate the factual 
absolutist and non-absolutist positions, the former holding that 
there are people who never lie and the latter, that all people lie 
sometimes. One might identify, to complete the picture, a view 
never held, that all people always lie. 

It should be stressed not only that there are these five relevant 
and distinct categories concerning virtue but also that these cate- 
gories and range of views within each category can operate indepen- 
dently of each other and can be combined in varying ways to produce 
any one of a number of positions on virtue. For example, one may 
hold that some real essence, honesty, exists, that humans who dis- 
play this virtue in some way participate in this essence, that such 
humans that do so participate were born with this ability, that what 
we mean by such humans so participating is that their activity is 
more or less honest, and that, as a matter of fact, most people do 
not act in this way. 

Now Kohlberg seems to think that evidence that suggests that 
men, in fact, do not act absolutely honestly forces us to conclude 
that individual virtues, such as honesty, do not exist, and hence the 
truth of premise (4). And this allows him to deny each of the conse- 
quents of propositions(3) and (4) of his argument and ultimately to 
reject the Aristotelian position. However, as I have attempted to 
point out with the analysis above, the inference that individual vir- 
tues do not exist based on evidence that men do not act absolutely 
honestly is cryptic, ambiguous, and disregarding of other possible 
inferences, Kohlberg, it would seem, would need to address himself 
to the questions of just why other moves are closed, in what sense 
individual virtues do not exist, why the non-absolutist position is 
untenable, and so on. 


Is Kohlberg's Account of Moral Development Complete? 

Having seen that Kohiberg's rejection of the Aristotelian position 
was hasty andimproper, we might now briefly inquire into the merits 
of Kohlberg's views on moral education. For even if his reasons for 
rejecting the Aristotelian position were wrongheaded, it may very 
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well be that his own account of moral development is cogent and 
worthy of acceptance. In so considering, we might ask whether Kohl- 
berg provides us with a complete account of moral development or 
whether his account, as far as it goes, can be reasonably extended to 
account for how one comes to display the various positive qualities 
of good character, 

On Kohlberg's view, it is clear that the single virtue or ideal of 
justice essentially involves others, and this is not surprising, since 
it would be odd indeed to speak of acting justly were one isolated 
from, and had no contact with, others. At one point Kohlberg tells 
us that justice is a moral principle, that "a moral principle is a 
principle for resolving competing claims," and that "there is only one 
principled basis for resolving competing claims: Justice or equality. 
.-. As a reason for acting, justice is called respect for persons," 
It is not difficult to appreciate Kohlberg's point that many features 
or qualities that we attribute to agents may be seen as aspects of 
justice as understood above; one may view my honesty, my loyalty to 
friends, my tolerance for views, races, and religions different from 
my own as expressions of my well developed sense of justice. 

On the other hand, it is not at all clear what, if anything, other 
qualities worthy of acquiring or displaying have to do with justice. 
Those who are industrious, those tranquil in the face of adversity, 
those inquiring and creative and thrifty display some of the qualities 
I speak of. Now it seems quite clear that Kohlberg's just man need 
not display these qualities, giving that acting justly involves how we 
act towards others. And Kohlberg need not view the moral man as 
anything more than the just man, Yet, the question still arises as 
tohow one acquires or comes todisplay qualities of this sort, whether 
or not they are associated with one's moral development, which could 
be understood in some more general sense that incorporated these 
qualities. I see no means of Kohlberg's stretching his Platonic ac- 
count to cover questions as to how qualities that donot bear on acting 
justly are developed, acquired, or displayed. On the other hand, one 
would expect that the Aristotelian might easily expand his theory 
with, or declare as part of the theory already outlined, the view that 
these qualities, as with qualities like honesty, are acquired indi- 
vidually through practice. If Kohlberg's view accounts for how we 
learn to display only a certain set of the positive or desirable quali- 
ties we would want an individual to display, then his view cannot be a 
complete alternative to the (expanded) Aristotelian account. 

While Kohlberg's view may be correct as far as it goes, it seems 
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clear that some further theory is needed to operate in tandem with 
his if we are to account for one's acquiring or displaying qualities 
analytically separable from the qualities of the just man. And recog- 
nizing that Kohlberg's dismissal of the Aristotelian view, that vir- 
tues are acquired individually by practice, was without ground, that 
view can possibly work with Kohlberg's for a complete theory of how 
we teach people to acquire or display that activity and those quali- 
ties we consider desirable. Certainly Kohlberg may in fact wish to 
account for the acquisition of these other qualities in amanner other 
than by employing the Aristotelian move. If so, we must hear from 
him on this issue. The point here is that Kohlberg's view alone is not 
acomplete alternative tothe Aristotelian position, that his critique 
of the Aristotelian position was not cogent, and that, if one accepts 
Kohlberg's view as far as it goes, it is possible to supplement it 
with an Aristotelian position. 
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Aristotle, is cogent. I thus refer to these positions as Platonic and 
Aristotelian. 
SKohlberg, p. 70. 
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Maxine Greene, Landscapes of Learning (New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1978), 255 pages. $9.55 Paperback. 


According to the author, this book is composed of essays read 
earlier to various professional audiences, They have been rewritten 
for this book because of changes that have occurred since that time. 

According to her, a characteristic of that change is the growing 
skepticism on the part of the general public and of educators about 
progress. There is a general tendency to believe that human inter- 
vention into the mounting economic, social and political difficulties 
count for little in the modern world. Teachers often reflect this 
attitude in their classroom behavior. They act as if reality was pre- 
defined, prefixed or predesigned. Teachers who hold this view are 
alienated, passive and uncritical in their attitudes. 

A central theme which occurs throughout this book is that our 
realities are not predefined, and that "multiple realities" are avail- 
able to each of us by choice, Through critical consciousness we can 
transcend the routine, the bland and passive attitudes, These multi- 
ple realities extend and enrich our "landscapes of learning," and pro- 
vide us with more alternative futures. Indeed, the book is a clarion 
call to educators to dare, to search, and to explore the possibilities 
of our realities, The author says, regarding the purpose of the book: 

The essays that follow are addressed to men and women involved 
in educating, not in schooling alone. My primary interest has 
been to draw attention to the multiple realities of our culture 
in such a way as to arouse readers to pose critical questions of 
their own. Throughout, there is talk of emancipation and "wide- 
awakeness, " of the need to transcend passivity. Transcedence 
has to be chosen; it can be neither given nor imposed. It is my 
view that persons are more likely to ask their own questions and 
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seek their own transcendence when they feel themselves to be 
grounded in their personal histories, their lived lives. That is 
what I mean by "landscapes." (p. 1-2) 

If the purpose as stated lends itself readily to the liberation of 
the individual, the social dimension of education is not neglected. 
Just as the individual may be liberated and transformed through choice 
of what he would like to become, so may the individuals be liberated 
through the application of critical consciousness ina collective fashion 
to oppressive and dominating social situations, This process of 
transforming undesirable social situations is called praxis and it is 
presented in several essays. When comparing this method with that 
of Dewey's reflective thinking, the author has this to say: 

Educationally significant though this may be [Dewey's method] it 
is not to be confused with praxis. As I have suggested, praxis 
involves critical reflection--and action upon--a situation to 
some degree shared by persons with common interests and com- 
mon needs. Of equal moment is the fact that praxis involves a 
transformation of that situation to the end of overcoming op- 
pressiveness and domination. There must be collective self re- 
flection; there must be an interpretation of present and emerg- 
ing needs; there must be some type of realization. (p. 100) 

The author's existential-phenomenological orientation is applied to 
four areas which constitutes the organization of the book, The intel- 
lectual and moral dimensions of education are taken into account 
under the heading of "Emancipatory Education." "Social Issues" ex- 
plore freedom in education, educational policy and methodology. 
"Wide-Awakeness" and imagination are discussed as curriculum com- 
ponents under "Artistic-Aesthetic Considerations." The cultural 
impact of women is entertained under "Predicaments of Woman." 


This stimulating and challenging writer has dipped into her vast 
repertoire of knowledge of literature to fashion examples toenlighten 
the reader. The book is amust for the teachers in foundation studies 
who would make their content relevant, and it is recommended to all 
persons in the general field of education. 

Leon W. Brownlee 
Memphis State University 
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Richard B, Remnek (ed. ), Social Scientists and Policy Making in the 
USSR (New York and London: Praeger Publishers, 1977), xi, 144 pages. 
$17.95. 


Russian dissidents can be seen to form two critical schools of 
thought respecting the workings of positivist social science in the 
Soviet Union. One is strongly humanistic and is voiced discretively 
by those intellectuals who have gone into exile in the West. Arche- 
typically, this critique represents a revolt against emergent tech- 
nocracy and bureaucratic impersonalism; basically it reflects a dis- 
enchantment with both the means and end of the purposively engi- 
neered society supposedly under construction. A second school is 
incidental and pragmatic; its outlook and numbers are to a great ex- 
tent determined by officialdom's transactions with the large stratum 
of the Soviet intelligensia committed ideologically and professionally 
to social engineering. It is with this dimly perceived and often ana- 
lytically neglected community that this book under review is con- 
cerned, 

The primary focus of articles in the volume is on the contemporary 
period, though discernable are broader historical markings regarding 
social scientists and policy making in the USSR, Essentially, these 
demarcate a shift positionally from one of underemployment and 
virtual exclusion to one of effective and steady employment; voca- 
tionally, a growth from a formative service as apologist for the 
official line to a more mature one as advisor and maker of policy. 
The conventional perception of the Stalinist period underscores its 
anti-intellectualism; after all, the Revolution devoured most of its 
own and Stalin instigated and presided over the transformation of 
the Party from one governed by intellectuals into one controlled by 
a managerial and petty bureaucratic elite. Peter H. Solomon Jr.'s 
interesting and resourceful paper on the making of criminal policy 
would have us reconsider that broad characterization. He suggests 
that the participation of criminal law scholars in the formulation of 
criminal policy since 1938 has been underestimated and significant. 
He shows the role played by scholars in the preparation of draft 
criminal codes in 1938-39 and 1946-47 but concludes that real influ- 
ence on criminal policy was not exercised until Stalin's death "when 
the relationship between the party leadership and the legal community 
improved." (p. 6) That does not really contest the general view, The 
outbreak of war in 1939 and eventual discord with the West compelled 
a greater emphasis to be placed on expertize generally, That trend 
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and the deterioration of the Party, spiritually and organizationally, 
led Malenkov later to assume that power in the USSR had in fact 
passed to state managers and technocrats, That such a transfer was 
not actual was the lesson implicit in the outcome of the succession 
crisis which transpired after Stalin's death. 

In the years since, social scientists and other scholars have made 
significant strides and have become a force to be reckoned with in 
the policy making process, There is of course a need for their ser- 
vices. Linda L, Lubrano suggests that in a paper on science special- 
ists; her key point, however, is that these specialists have not 
achieved "professional autonomy" and that they operate not without 
social and political control. Another reason for the freer expression 
of objective expertize is that the Party, despite its regeneration and 
reassertion politically, has become amore liberalized unit. Donald R. 
Kelley insists in a theory-building essay that Soviet decision-makers 
now seek to design policy which is responsive to a wide consensus of 
opinion; he tooargues that specialists have become entrenched bureau- 
cratically and that they have learned to play political games, What 
has also occurred in the USSR is that, in several essential ways, it 
has become less ideologically and more pragmatically oriented, Soviet 
sociology, for example, has moved in the direction of quantitative 
and empirical science, Ina supexjor article on Russian sociologists 
Jeffrey W. Hahn writes that that "change has been accompanied by a 
growth in professional identity which establishes Soviet sociologists 
as a group of specialists in a position to render expert advice of a 
technical nature to Soviet decision-makers on the solution of social 
problems." (p. 53) Richard B. Remnek, in his crisply written and 
solid investigation into the formulation of Soviet policy toward India 
since 1947, reveals a similar trend away from the dominance policy- 
wise of rigid and prescriptive orthodoxy. 

In a larger sense, the most valuable contribution of this scholarly 
work connects to the important comparisons it permits to be made, 
It defines trends which likewise describe aspects of the evolving re- 
lationship between government and social scientists in the United 
States, Here too the partnership is two way and policy making since 
the last world war has become more professionalized and less ideo- 
logically inclined. 


Calvin A. Woodward 
University of New Brunswick 
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Seymour W. Itzkoff£, A New Public Education (New York, N.Y. 10017: 
David McKay Co., Inc., 1976), viii, 372 pages. $5.95. 


This book's cover shows a cubic-shaped apple under its provocative 
title. After reading the book, the reader is not sure whether the 
apple is a symbol for the "new" education or for what happened to 
the "old" education which has boxed in individuals and society. Any 
author who writes on what schools are for and develops a conceptual 
reorientation to answer the question requires of himself and the 
reader such a challenging symbolic task. 

The book is divided into five parts, with each part contributing to 
a reassessment of what has happened to the American belief "that 
the institutions of society exist to serve fundamental human needs 
and values." (p. vii) Part I establishes the book's theme by outlining 
the author's basic argument which is that the relation between in- 
formal and formal education is no longer supportive and congruent 
for dynamic individual development and purposeful social cohesion. 
In fact, the historical roles have been reversed in contemporary so- 
ciety with formal education becoming the dominant institution 
charged with the socialization of the young. Part II analyzes the 
American tradition of formal education and reveals how the relative 
congruence between informal and formal education was dislocated by 
the effects of urbanization and industrialization on societal struc- 
ture which resulted in a reliance on scientific inquiry as a means to 
a "better" society. Part III attempts to show how these societal 
and ideological changes affected the original circumstances and con- 
cerns that gave rise to the schools and caused them to diverge sharply 
from these original motivations. 

It is in Part IVthat the author attempts "to outline a perspective 
of a social and educational future that appears to be gaining plausi- 
bility and consensus." (p. 7) The outline is organized around two 
pivotal concepts entitled "equilibrium society" and "cultural com- 
munity." The equilibrium society is gradually emerging because of 
man's squandering of the world's resources, These resources are 
limited and it will no longer be realistic to charge off purported 
progress toward a "better" life through technology. Such a future 
society will be undergirded by anew and absolute philosophic principle. 

Feet Material existence, one's needs, use, and privileges in the physi- 
4 cal realm can be totally restricted by law. The right of society 
to limit and regulate in any and every way the material and ener- 
ee gic resources of this world for the general welfare is supreme. 
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These resources are public and social, and affect the rights and 
freedoms of all. They are not private, They are not the in- 
alienable provenance of the individual's freedom of action. (p. 221) 

Given this awareness of limited material resource and its inevit- 
able sociai controls, how can man hope to make a society in which 
individual freedom, creativeness, and growth are possible? This is 
an important question for the author since he holds that man must 
be afforded freedom to develop feeling and emotion in "social sym- 
bols that act tomotivate us to go forward, to dream, desire, create, 
and believe." (p. 234) The push of the "equilibrium society" is to be 
offset by the pull of the "cultural community." The cultural com- 
munity is an: 

organic relationship between the whole community and its various 
personal and institutional parts, the awareness of identity and 
value as part of being a member of this community, all build 
that critical dimension of informal education which every human 
being needs to discover himself. (p. 245) 
This type of community is not a return to simple, underdeveloped 
primitive social units, but is to be a base to reflect unique cultural 
views in an industrial and urban society, 
How are these two social forces tobe balanced in some viable social 
pattern? The author suggests that: 
formal education and the structure of our schools becomes cen- 
tral, For it is in the education of our children and the charac- 
ter of these schools that our cultural communities will take 
shape to be given flesh and substance. ... But the community 
will be impotent if the young do not carry from these schools 
the knowledge and skills that will contribute to the larger whole, 
and by that act demonstrate the vitality of their own educa- 
tional and cultural background. (p. 268) 

Such a role for formal education precludes that it can be liberated 

from its present institutional paralysis. 

In Part V, the author suggests how to liberate formal education 
without destroying existing economic, social, and political struc- 
tures. The educational reform is "as simple as the gradual estab- 
lishment of voluntarism wherein parents and children can exercise 
some initiative in deciding which schools best reflect their own 
values." (p. 11) This approach requires neither new centralized pat- 
terns which reduce individual freedom nor the acceptance of unrealis- 
tic and escapist suggestions that would lead the young out of school, 

How is this voluntarism to be achieved? This is a voluntarism that 
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still requires a child's attendance in a formal educational setting. 
The basic change from the present is to afford people educational 
choice, a choice that is possible by the use of educational vouchers. 
Such a voucher system will be regulated by the government so people 
are unable to violate democratic principles. 

Professor Itzkoff has written a book which places educational re- 
form in a broad and complex perspective. In so doing, he has con- 
sidered basic issues of reform and not sup2rficial remedies, One key 
issue is arelook at the end and means relation. He holds that today's 
formal educational system has become an end in and of itself, It no 
longer is a means to help individuals foster and deal with change to 
enhance personal freedom. Formal education is not to be destroyed 
or discounted because it will be even more important in the "equili- 
brium society" of the future. To assure formal education does not 
become a monopoly only responsive to its own end, it will be impera- 
tive to acknowledge the individual's desire to be unique. Sucha 
counter-force of diversity will be achieved through a reemphasis on 
informal education and the respect for "cultural community." This 
balancing of formal and informal education by permitting educational 
choice using regulated vouchers is "a new public education, " 

This reader was left with some reservations, however, about the 
achievability of such an end for formal education and the means to 
bring about the desired educational reform. To suggest a future that 
will achieve man's perennial hope of a balance between group cohesion 
for societal living and individual freedom for creative growth is no 
easy task, Professor Itzkoff has not retreated from coming to grips 
with this fundamental issue. This is reflected by his concepts of 
"equilibrium society" which will require cohesicn and "cultural com- 
munity" which will ensure individual freedom. What is not clear is 
on what criteria will decisions be made to maintain the desired bal- 
ance, The author's very plausible future of declining natural re- 
sources and necessary international cooperation makes the "equili- 
brium society" and its absolute philosophic principle more likely to 
force cohesion than the "mystic" desire for a "cultural community" 
to ensure individual freedom. The "cultural community" is important 
to Professor Itzkoff's conceptual scheme for it is a projection of 
why he believes "cultural pluralism" is a necessary educational goal. 
What is needed, however, is a clearer value grid to balance the push 
of controlling limited material resources and the pull of allowing 
individual decision-making. 

It is also difficult to gain a clear perspective of how the schools 
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(formal education) are to be the means for achieving a balance be- 
tween cohesion and freedom. In order to decide what school is for, 
it is necessary to distinguish between essential functions and the 
non-essential conventions that carry out these functions. The reader 
is not given a scheme to develop from the desired goal the resulting 
structure and process of formal education. There is an attempt to 
do this in Chapter 15, but the discussion revolves more around the 
"right to choice" than developing a paradigm on how to achieve it. 

This lack of clarity weakens the reliance on educational vouchers 
as a means that will ensure diversity, Educational vouchers do not 
preclude an end. Theyconceivably can be used without changing either 
the goal, structure, or process of formal education, All three must 
be changed to have true educational reform and, therefore, "a new 
public education. " 

Regardless of the above mentioned short-comings, reading this 
book requires the reader to come to grips with what must initially 
be considered for education reform. As suggested by the cubic apple 
on the book's cover, real reform necessitates a conceptual reorien- 
tation about what is. Professor Itzkoff will encourage a reader to 
think about taking a bite of his new "apple." 


Bruce G. Beezer 
North Carolina State University 


The Training of the Urban Working Class: A History of Twentieth 
Century American Education by Paul C. Violas (Chicago: Rand McNally 
College Publishing Company, 1978), xiii, 245 pages. $5.50. 


The word "training" in the book's title instead of "education" or 
"schooling" gives one a clue as to its theme. This book, like many 
recent ones on the history of education, depicts the American public 
school as a midwife ensuring the safe birth of conforming and con- 
tented citizens for a life in a society dominated by industrial inter- 
ests, Professor Violas is so convinced that his study supports the 
theme that he suggests the transformation of the traditional school 
curriculum by the introduction of vocational education and guidance 
"may well be one reason why, in the United States, unlike in European 
countries, alternative economic systems failed to gain popular cre- 
dence as legitimate challenges to industrial capitalism." (p. 214) 
Eight of the book's nine chapters explain how such a political-economic 
outcome is achieved. 
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The means used by Professor Violas to develop the theme of "train- 
ing" is to examine programmatic development in early twentieth cen- 
tury American education. His intent is "to understand the relation- 
ship between what American intellectuals said about education and 
what children experienced as they were initiated into American so- 
ciety. ..within the public schools." (p. ix) By examining this rela- 
tionship, he believes a better understanding of social control by edu- 
cation is possible especially if its specific purposes and beneficiaries 
are identified. 

Professor Violas starts the study by reciting the well-known social 
changes which took place in late nineteenthcentury America: urbani- 
zation, industrialization, and immigration. He refers to these socio- 
economic changes as "The Crisis of Transition." It is not clear, how- 
ever, why these changes should be regarded as crises instead of a 
challenge or fact. 

The next four chapters consider the specific programmatic changes 
that took place because of urbanization, industrialization, and immi- 
gration. They are compulsory schooling, Americanization, the play 


movement, and student activities. The principal point made in the 
chapters is that these programmatic efforts were recognized as 


effective ways to ensure student self-discipline and conformity. 
The reason was they were a way to train student emotions rather 
than intellects. A loyal, conforming, and group-orientated person 
was one who would be happy in an industrial-urban society, Perhaps 
it was the shift of emphasis from cognitive to affective orientated 
programs that is the "crisis" for Professor Violas. 

Affective education was achieved through the adoption of Progres- 
sive Education's maxim of learning by doing something, not learning 
about something. Leaders of the play movement "understood the 
importance of this emotional training for continued success, if not 
the very survival of corporate industry" because it engendered "con- 
tentment, loyalty, and solidarity rather than toward raising expec- 
tations." (p. 79) Even the "penny lunch" program in the urgan, 
poverty area schools is viewed by Professor Violas as a non-intellec- 
tual means used to ensure the inculcation of proper values, attitudes, 
and habits. "Educators soon discovered that the school lunch table 
offered an opportunity toinstill in lower-class children an habituated 
acceptance of the cleanliness, order, regularity, patience, and an 
appreciative response to school authority." (p, 122) 

It is vocational education and guidance Professor Violas contends 
were the causes which "fundamentally transformed urban schools 
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. during the early decades of the twentieth century." He argues that 
the rationale for vocational education was premised on four beliefs, 
First was the prevalent belief that the schools' curriculum should be 
pragmatic and relevant to current society. This meant that for the 
bulk of students in an industrial society the curriculum needed to 
train students to have a respect for and an interest in useful work. 
Second was the Darwinistic influence on eugenic thought which held 
certain students were inherently inferior to other students. Third 
was the general conviction that being able to perform some useful 
skill was better for the individual and society than being familiar 
with ancient literature but unemployable. Fourth was the concept 
of "equality of educational opportunity" which meant "the opportunity 
for members of each class tobecome efficient in their class labors" 
because nature made the great majority of mankind doers and makers 
rather than thinkers. (p. 145) 

The result of such reasoning was to substantially transform Ameri- 
can public school curriculum's scope and sequence. The traditional 
literary and classical based curriculum was expanded to include course 
offerings designed to train students to function in specific industrial 
settings and be consumers in an industrially dominated society. Dif- 
ferentiated programs became typical features in American schools 
and students were encouraged to take a curriculum sequences which 
fit their "expected" station in life. To help assist the student know 
what was the proper curriculum, vocational guidance personnel were 
employed by the schools, Their main function was to fit and place 
students for the manpower needs of modern capitalism. 

The main point which emerges from this study is that today's public 
school curriculum was determined by the early twentieth century. 
A similar conclusion has been made about public school administration 
by Michael Katz (Irony of Early School Reform) and Raymond Callahan 
(Education and the Cult of Efficiency), David Tyack (The One Best 
System) argues the same position as to public school purpose. What 
Professor Violas' study does is add curriculum to the list of public 
school practices that have not changed since the early twentieth 
century. The curriculum was designed to ensure the delivery of a 
stable, conforming, and efficient industrial worker who was trained 
by psychological based manipulative actives. 

While a historical study which attempts to go beyond the rhetoric 
of education writings to what actually happened to students in school 
is laudable, there is a weakness in this study. Professoi Violas 
relies on extensive use of quotes from education leaders of the time 
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toshow what was intended to happen to students in the programmatic 
innovations. Nowhere in the study, however, is there data to inda- 
cate the numbers of students enrolled in the new programs, who the 
students were, and the actual retention of students in the programs. 
The availability of recorded student reactions to school for this 
period of time are almost impossible to find, yet the inclusion of a 
comprehensive discussion on actual classroom material and syllabus 
used would have strengthened the author's purpose for the study: 
understanding what actually happened to students. 

Some confusion is present too as to what major lesson Professor 
Violas wants the reader to take from the study. Is the reader to 
lament the demise of intellectual education in American public schools 
by the introduction of vocational education? Is the reader to realize 
that real changes in public schools are the result of political-economic 
needs and not educational rhetoric? Is the reader to gain the insight 
that the Progressive Education movement which avowed individual 
freedom in actuality achieved a mindless social cohesion? The reso- 
lution of this confusion is one intellectual reason to read this study, 
if not an emotional one. 

Bruce G. Beezer 
North Carolina State University 
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